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OLD CAMPAIGN HAT 
Sirs 

I am trying to find out why in the 
heck the Corps did away with the good 
old campaign hat. Can you give me any 
information on this matter? 

In my opinion it was the best cover 
that our organization ever had, if it was 
worn properly. Is there a chance that we 
will get it back? My idea of a well 
dressed Marine and the way I think one 
should look, is a pair of starched khaki 
trousers, cut-down shirt, an old issue 
(square ends) field scarf worn with a GI 
retaining pin (battle pin), a pair of spit 
shined shoes and the good old campaign 
hat, worn in the proper manner—turned 
up very slightly in front and back 

Sgt. John R. Taylor 
Rodman, Canal Zone 


@ Amen, brother. We understand 
the Corps did away with the cam- 
paign hats due to the prohibitive 
cost of the fur felt, and the scarcity 
of this material. About the only 
place you will find the campaign 
hats now 1s at Division and Marine 
Corps rifle matches.—Ed 


NEW TYPE FIELD SCARF 

Sirs 

There is a new type of field scarf being 
issued to all personnel of the Marine 
Corps, which as far as I can find out, is 
almost the same as the Army As far 
as most of us are concerned, we would 
rather have the old field scarf than the 
one now being issued. I would like you 
to put this in the Leatherneck to see how 
many more Marines agree with me. 

PFC Robért N. McRight 

Guam, M. I, 





THIS MONTH'S COVER... 


John De Grasse, our prolific illustra- 
tor, demanded that we send a photo- 
grapher to Philadelphia to take photos 
of Tun Tavern. Informed that the 
building had been torn down years 
ago, De Grasse was stumped. He used 
old sketches, and his knowledge of 
architecture of that period to fill in 
details. 

Says De Grasse: “I will stake my 
reputation on the authenticity of the 
dog in the picture.” 
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@ Many a man has learned that the ladies find 
a pipe-smoking man attractive. And when he 
packs that pipe with rich-tasting Prince Albert 
—it shows he knows real smoking pleasure! 








p \’ means Pipe Appeal 
. Fi. means Prince Albert 


— } Get P.A.— Prince Albert, the National 


aye new MnaOee TO Joy Smoke—in the new pocket tin with 
| _lokt — the Humidor Top that locks out the air; 
Locks and FNVOR locks in the freshness, the flavor! Enjoy 
| RESHN LL that rich taste, that tongue-easy mildness. 


=~) P.A.’s choice, crimp cut tobacco is spe- 
cially treated to insure against tongue bite. 
You'll see why Prince Albert is America’s 
largest-selling smoking tobacco! 













R. J. Reynulds Tobacco Co.. Winston-Salem. N. ¢ 


| SURE LIKE THE WAY 
PA. SMOKES COOL 
TO THE BOTTOM 






TG ne 
= THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


CHINA SERVICE MEDAL 
Sirs: 

I read with interest your article on 
Page 40 of the June issue concerning the 
China Service Medal. 

I am not very familiar with the eligi- 
bility of this medal, but it scems to me 
that it was (first) awarded some years 
ago for service in China during 1937-38. 

At that time the Army had troops on 
duty in North China, and Army trans- 
ports used to sail through the Japanese 
sea blockade. I shall be very pleased if 
you will advise me if there was a medal 
awarded for service in China at that time, 
and if the award included the Army. 

John M. Hall 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ There was a previous award for 
the China Service Medal to Navy 
and Marines in China from July 7, 
1937, to September 7, 1939. The 
same medal was again issued be- 
ginning September 2, 1945, to a 
terminal date to be determined in 
the future. For specific information 
on which Army units might rate 
this medal write: The Department 
of the Army, Division of Medals 
and Badges, National Defense 
Building, Washington, D. C.—Ed. 


NAVY OCCUPATION MEDAL 
Sirs: 

We would like to know if our detach- 
ment rates the Navy Occupation Ribbon. 
We arrived here (Rome, Italy) January 
27, 1947, and relieved an Army MP out- 
fit that was guarding the Embassy. We 
noticed that some Coast Guard outfits 
stationed in other parts of Italy have been 
mentioned as rating this ribbon. What’s 
the dope? 

Corp. A. C. Platte 
American Embassy 
Rome, Italy 


@ Sorry, but Medals and Decora- 
tions Section at Headquarters say 
you do not rate the Navy Occupa- 
tion Medal.—Ed. 


RESERVE LAPEL BUTTON 
Sirs: 

In regard to your article concerning 
new reserve lapel buttons, it would be 
appreciated if you would inform me as to 
how such buttons may be secured if the 
local reserve unit does not have any on 
hand. 

Kenneth P. Rumburg 
Montrose, Calif. 


@ If your local unit's supply of 
these buttons has become depleted, 
more may be secured by writing 
to the headquarters of your Reserve 
district. In your case it would ‘be 
the IIth Reserve District in Los 
Angeles, Calif.—Ed. 








LIST OF PUC AWARDS 
Sirs: 

. . « Would you publish a complete list 
of all squadrons, infantries, and ships that 
Marines served on in World War II that 
were awarded the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion. .. ? 

Anthony L. A. Basso 
Highland Park, Mich. 


@ Leatherneck contemplates the 
publication of this list which will 
include Navy Unit Commendation. 
Several units are still being consid- 
ered for such awards and publica- 
tion of the list has been delayed un- 
til it can be printed in its entirety. 


—Ed. 


WHERE'S SACK RAT? 
Sirs: 

While serving with the Third Marine 
Division on Guam, I, like many others, 
enjoyed listening to the radio program, 
“Sack Rat.” Now that I’m _ back in the 
States I often wonder what became of 
him. . . I am sure that I am not the only 
misses him and his “Emmie 
stories and fine selection of record- 


one who 


Lou” 
ings. 

Sgt. L. W. Baugher 
Camp Lejeune 


@ We are informed that Corporal 
Durwood Hyde is the man responsi- 
ble for the “Sack Rat” program you 
heard on Guam. He has since been 
discharged and his home is in Louis- 
ville, Ky.—Ed. 


° 





SALUTING AT PAY TABLE 
Sirs: 

A question has arisen at this station 
regarding saluting at the pay table. Ref- 
erence FM22-5 (Leadership, Courtesy, and 
Drill) state that you will salute only once 
and that is when first arriving at the pay 
table of the fact that this 
reference is quoted from an Army book, 


I am aware 


but I am of the opinion it also is for use 
of Marines and the only portion that does 
not pertain to a Marine is the part about 
saluting when uncovered. Any informa- 
tion you could give would be appreciated. 

MSgt. Albert Tidwell 
McAlester, Okla. 


@ It seems to be the general cus- 
tom throughout the Marine Corps 
that when the pay table is located 
indoors, all men will uncover be- 
fore approaching to be paid. This 
precludes a salute as the man is 
uncovered. Out of doors it is cor- 
rect to salute, even though the pay- 
master may not return the salute.— 
Ed. 





HELP US TO HELP YOU 


Recently Sound Off has received an 
unusually large number of letters with 
no names, no addresses, or incomplete 
addresses. We ask you to please give 
your full name and return address on 
all letters in order that we may be able 
to help you directly. Only a small per- 
centage of letters received can be car- 
ried in this column, but all will be 
answered personally if you make it pos- 
sible. Names will be withheld, on re- 
quest, if letters are published, and all 
letters will be held in confidence. 
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RESERVE SOUNDS OFF 


Sirs: 

I belong to what 
as the “week-end” Marines, the Organized 
Reserve. My outfit, Marine Ground Con 
trok Intercept Squadron 417, best 
GCI squadron in the Corps, barring none 
We completed two 
maneuvers at Cherry Point, 
there ran into a condition which a 
jority of us “salts” didn’t think much of 

It seems that the Marine Corps is 
private 


is commonly known 


is the 


recently our weeks 


and while 


ma 


promoting men from private to 
first class after two months in boot camp 
At Cherry Point we ran into some of these 
latest results of boot camp, 17 old 
PFCs with a grand total of three months 
in the Corps. 

It was bad that all 
made PFC automatically in six 
but this latest is the last straw. 

I served with the First Division, in 
China after the end of the war, 
a good many men in my platoon who had 
been with the division from the Canal to 
China and were only PFCs My father 
entered the Corps after the World 
War for a cruise, having just completed 
a hitch in the Army, and the best he 
could do in four years was one stripe. He 
ever 


year 


enough privates 


months, 


and had 


first 


was no dummy, either, nor was he 
broken. The First Divvy boys were pretty 
savvy, too. . . 

Has the sixth pay grade been abolished, 
or is it just reserved for boots and a low 
point to which a rated man can be broken. 
At one time a PFC stripe was something 
for a private to work for, now it has be 
come an automatic gift. 

Reed C. Waldron 
Camden, N. J. 


@ Yes, rates come faster now than 
at any time in the history of the 
Marine Corps, and perhaps some 
are made undeservedly, but isn't it 
better than getting one stripe for 
every hashmark—like rates used to 
come in both the Army and Marine 
Corps.—Ed. 
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“Steady those toes 


til | powder my nose.” 








Mirror-Like Luster That Lasts and Lasts 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Shoes take on a mirror-like luster when 
you use Dyanshine, the high-speed 
polish that's so easy to apply. It makes 
shoes sparkle in a jiffy so you can look 
your best on the “hut-hut.” G. |. scuffs 
and scratches “get lost” because 
Dyanshine colors as it polishes. Dyan- 
shine's more economical, too. The shine 
lasts longer. and the bottle goes far- 
ther 


. costs as little as /2 cent a shine 








when you apply as 
directed 


BARTON MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 





——— 


DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 


is the same fine quality as Liquid Dyan- 
shine. Avail- 
able in Military 
Brown, Cordo- 
van, Russet 
Tan, Oxblood 
and Black. 
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WHY STUDY, MACE 


Ge call it study, Joe, and make it sound tough. I call it skull 
practice like our end coach does. But have it your way—I'll still tell 
you why. You've heard about those exams for appointment to flight 
training? Well, brother, you “Gravel Crunchers” are looking at a 
future flyer. I didn’t get out of high school yesterday so I've got to 
brush up on my studies. 


A couple of months ago I started a high school refresher course 
with MCI and now I'm taking college courses! Quite a few guys are 
here evenings for skull practice. Take Tim Leone, for instance, he’s 
learning the air conditioning trade through the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute and plans to open his own service shop back home when his 
cruise is up. We feel that MCI is on our team. 


JOE, you know how a center leads a back when he snaps the ball. 
I figure MCI gives me a lead on success so I can cut into the open 
when I get a break—wait a minute! I've been doing all the talking. 
How about your plans for the future? 


ASK yourself this question. You have the same opportunities as 
other Marines. The Institute offers 203 free courses to Regulars and 
Organized Reservists. Do you take advantage of them or do you gam- 
ble on future success? SUCCESS is the reward of self-confidence 
and determination. If you have that determination, if you have pride 
in yourself, simply complete the application below. 


a EE SE Ss a a a 
A 103 


PLEASE ENROLL ME IN —~NAME OF COURSE 


FROM —_ . a 
(RANK) (FIRST NAME) (LAST NAME) (SERIAL NO.) 


(ORGANIZATION) (U.S.M.C. ADDRESS) 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


M.B. 8th & EVE STS., S.E., NAVY NO. 128, F.P.O., 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


DIVISION HISTORY 
Sirs: 

Can you give me any information con- 
cerning the “Sixth Marine Division Hi- 
story”? I would like very much to 
receive my copy. 

Vincent J. D. Pentrina 
Warren Point, N. J. 


@ The Sixth Division history was 
completed several months ago. If 
you haven't received your c@py 
write, “Sixth Division History,” In- 
fantry Journal Press, 1115 17th St. 
NW, Washington, D. C. To date, 
histories have been published on 
the Fourth, Third and Sixth Di- 
visions, with the Second scheduled 
for the latter part of this year. 
A history of the First has been 
planned but no publication date has 
been set. At present there is no in- 
formation on the History of the 
Fifth Division.—Ed. 


SEND THEM COOKIES 
Sirs: 

I have read many complaints in the 
Sound Off Section, but mine is for those 
mothers who have boys overseas. 

They still like homemade cookies. . . 

How about breaking down and sending 
them a box now and then. Don’t wait 
until Xmas. I send my boy a box every 
month, but it doesn’t go far enough among 
those homemade cookie-hungry boys... 
See how proud and happy you will feel 
when he writes, “Mom, I’m proud of 
you—the boys all say thanks a million.” 
I know how it feels. 

Mrs. Dorothy Kirk 
Portland, Ore. 


NCO TROUSER STRIPES 
Sirs: 


My buddy and I are having an argu- 
ment over the origin of the red stripe 
worn on the trousers of dress blues by 
NCOs. 

I say the stripe was originated at the 
battle of Chapultepec where so many 
Marine corporals were killed and for a 
time after that only corporals wore the 
stripe. My buddy agrees about the loca- 
tion of the battle but said it went to 
all NCOs. 

Corp. Gilbert S. Newfield 
Guam, M. I. 


@ Tradition says that the stripe 
originated at Chapultepec where so 
many NCOs of all grades died in 
acts of outstanding heroism. How- 
ever, NCO trouser stripes of blue, 
blue with red piping, and buff were 
worn some years before this battle.— 
Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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Confirmation car 
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f deceased mem 
an has not received em sel 
Mailing Service, Willa Ma 
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Es RESERVE PROMOTIONS —& 
TOTAL of 7480 Reserve Officers were 


selected for promotion by a board 
which convened at Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps. A break down of this figure 
shows 19 selected for promotion to the 
rank of colonel, 38 to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, 546 to major, 2747 to 
captain, 4126 to first lieutenant and four 
warrant officers to the rank of com- 
missioned warrant. | 

The promctions were recommended in 
order to balance the reserve component 
with promotions of Marine officers in the 
regular service. Each individual in the 
promotion zone will be notified of his 
selection by his reserve district. 


IVISION HISTORY . 
d Marine Division | 
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1948. All members 
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ALL-NAVy CERTIFICATE 


NY athlete who has Partici- 

: Pated in the finals of an All. 
avy tournament since thej 
activation in 1947 and has n : 

my Teceived a Certificate for a 


ces Br 
atracks 3 Henderson 5 


Arlington, Virginia. The letter 
Must contain the following info 
mation: Fy]] name, rank, se ‘| 
number, Station, name of a 
date of Particj 


J Overseas Requests y) 


| = gut rire Marine Corps has an- 


recent bulletin that en- 


nounced in a 


listed personnel may continue to submit re- 


rerseas r, en 
quests for assignments to overseas duty. M 


of the 4th. 5th, 6th, and 7th pay grades having 


less than two years to serve on current en- 


listments and who desire to serve in a ee 
fic overseas area should state their pre fere _ 
when applying for the necessary extension 9 
ae ts “ail that extensions of the enlist- 
ment will not be effective until the perce 
applying for this type of duty receives the 


é é . arine 
transfer order from Headquarters Ma 


Corps. 


yd FOREIGN AWARDS z ) 


NO LONGER ACCEPTABLE 


AVY and Marine Corps per- 

sonnel can no longer accept 
awards from foreign nations, the 
Navy Department announced. 
American military personnel have 
had the privilege of accepting 
foreign decorations without prior 
clearance with Congress since 
July 20, 1942, by authority of 
an Act of that date, amended 
August |, 1947, by Public Law 
314. 

Subsequent to July 24, 1948, 
foreign awards to Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps personnel shall be ten- 
dered through the State Depart- 
ment and cannot be delivered by 
that Department until authorized 
by an Act of Congress, in ace 
cordance with Article A-1021, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel Man- 
ual 1944 of Article 8-23, Marine 
Corps Manual 1940, as approp- 
riate. 

In a case where the refusal of 
an award would prove embarrass- 
ing to the nation conferring it, an 
individual may accept it with the 
understanding that such accept- 
ance is subject to the approval of 
Congress. He should then for- 
ward the award to the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel or Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps for 
further transmittal to the Depart- 
ment of State. 


e) Atom Bomb Record 
Book Entries 


ENTRIEs will be made in 
the service record books of 
all Marine Corps pernennal 
who Participated in the Ato , 
Bomb tests at Bikinj Seine 
Joint letters from BuPers Be. 
Med and MarCorps, direct all 
commands with Personnel who 
were present during the test to 
this immediately, 


the health 


rec 
medical Crd books by 


Officers. Officers who 
Participated jn these tests will 
include the same indormatio 
In their fitness report adhd 
additional duties, unless jt me 
already been entered, 7 
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It was rough training for 


veterans 


HE sun 
behind _ black 

Over the hill the 
howitzers on the 


shone occasionally from 


thunder clouds 
rumble of 155 


mm artillery range 


lent a solemn touch to the ceremony 
taking place at a wooded camp site in 
the Quantico area A bat- 
talion of Marines in crisply starched 
khaki Major 
General Lemuel C. Shepherd addressed 
them 

“I'm proud of the way you men have 
You 


few 


training 


listened attentively as 


performed in your training here 
have accomplished a lot in the 
short weeks just ended and as Platoon 
Leader Candidates you have shown the 
Marine 


qualities the Corps desires in 


its officers.” 


1540 
like former Marine PFC James Butts, seeking commissions 


raelitctel ma ditlel-tala oe ale ls were 
y 


by Sgt. Edward J. Evans 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by Sgt. Jack Slockbower 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Selected college students come to 


Quantico for officer training 
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. ficulties arose in the beginning of the 


ATOON LEADERS ASS (es course. Training methods had to be 
. a 


* 


coordinated, minor revisions made in 
schedules and some misfits eliminated, 
but on the whole, the colonel was highly 
pleased with the way the program had 
developed and the cooperation received 
from the men. 

The candidates this year represented 
approximately 220 different colleges 
and universities. Of the senior class, 
80 per cent of the first battalion and 
50 per cent of the second battalion had 
attended last Summer's course. The 
rest of the senior Platoon Leader Can- 
didates were men who had: served at 
least one year in the Army, Navy or 
Marines and who were college juniors 
or seniors. These men were required 
to take only one summer training ses- 
sion. This is the last time this excep- 
tion will be made. Many of the junior 
candidates were also ex-servicemen, but 
they had more than two years of col- 








— lege ahead of them. 
To qualify as a Marine officer these men are required to understand all Junior candidates hold the temporary 
weapons normally used by the troops which they will eventually command rank of corporal, wear bronze letters 


The colors whipped brightly in the 
breeze as the general continued with 
his final instructions: 

“Soon your vacations will be ended, 
and in the Fall you will return to your 
studies at college. When you get your 
degrees you will also receive your com- 
missions as second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps or Marine Corps Rs 
serve. Until then we expect every one 
of you to do all you can to interest 
others in this program. Look for only 
the best men in your schools, tell them 
of your experiences and convince them 
of the opportunities that await them 
in service as Marines.” 

When the general had finished, the 


student officers took command of the 
battalion and passed in review. At the These future officers spent most Captain James Leeman explains the 
conclusion of the ceremony the men of their training day in the field foundation of a Marine commission 





broke formation and made rapid prep- 
arations to return to their homes 

This performance, with variations, 
was repeated four times this summer 
at Quantico, Virginia, as two battalions 
of senior course students and two bat 
talions of juniors completed six weeks 
of intensive training on the post, the 
rifle range and the PLC maneuver areas 
of Camps Onville and Goettge 

Colonel Austin R. Brunelli, the Train- 
ing Regiment commanding officer, ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the ex- 
cellent results of this second postwar 
Platoon Leaders Class. Last year only 
433 junior and senior classmen had 
taken the training This year there 





were 1540, and of these 40 per cent 
were former Marine war _ veterans This group of optimistic veterans The vulnerable parts of a tank are 
Naturally with this large turnout, dif- are wagering on their range scores pointed out by a Marine instructor 
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an amphibious assault 


on their collar, and are paid the 
standard $90.00 a month while on 
active duty. Senior PLCs wear silver 
letters and have the rank and $100.00 
a month pay of sergeants. These can- 
didates are marked and graded accord- 
ing to each day's performance, weekly 
and monthly reports are made to regi- 
mental headquarters and the men must 
have a passing grade for the course to 
get credit toward a commission. It's 
a stiff proposition, absorbing in six 





A lot of time was spent in 


“ * : 
The tactical climax of the senior course training was 


landing from the Potomac River 


the Guadalcanal Area 
and functions of a 60-mm. mortar, when employed as a close support weapon 





weeks each summer much of what is 
Basic School 
This con 


densed course in tactics, weapons, and 


taught to the regular 


officers in nine months 
Marine techniques gives them the best 
foundation possible in the limited time 
available 
When the 
graduate from 
degrees they will receive their commis- 


majority of these men 


college with bachelor 


sions as second lieutenants in the Re- 
serve and will receive no further train- 


learning 


the principles 





The tour of the Equipment Board's Museum demonstrated 
the differences in American and foreign made ordnance 


ing unless they associate themselves 
with an organized Reserve unit or re- 
quest active duty training. Some of 
these graduates will be offered commis- 
Marine Corps. 
had out- 


standing records in their platoon leader 


sions in the regular 


These candidates must have 


training and be in good standing in 
their colleges. They will then have to 
attend the Basic School at Quantico 
tc receive the more detailed and lengthy 
courses required of a new officer in 
the regular Marine Corps. 

In ogder to avoid congestion of the 
limited facilities at Quantico, the bat- 
talions started their six week schedules 
on different dates. The Ist Battalion 
of seniors arrived on the 21st of June, 
the 2nd Battalion of seniors arrived on 
the 12th of July, the 3rd Battalion, 
juniors, arrived on the 28th of June 
and the 4th Battalion on July 26th. 
Both courses were arranged so that all 
their first week in 
indoctrination on the main post, moved 
to the rifle range for their second and 
third weeks and for the last three 
weeks the seniors went into the combat 
areas of Camp Goettge and the jun- 
iors to Camp Onville. Both camps 
are situated a few miles from the main 
post of Quantico in the wooded, hilly 
country West of Highway #1. 

The first week was devoted to organi- 


candidates spent 


zation and indoctrination and began 
with the formation of candidate com- 
panies and platoons. Leadership train- 
ing began early under a system of act- 
ing commanders. A daily rotation 
system gave every man in a company 
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PLATOON LEADERS CLASS (cont.) 


a chance to learn the duties of battalion 


commander down to squad leader. 
These acting commanders wore arm 
bands of various colors and during 


their tour of duty gave all the neces- 
sary commands under the supervision 
of regular officers and NCOs 

The second and third weeks 
spent on the rifle range where the can- 
didates fired the rifle, carbine and auto 
matic rifle for record and the pistol for 
familiarization. Many of them racked 
up excellent scores and the veterans 
proved the value of the training they 
had received in Boot camp and Basic 
Training. 

All the war theatres were well repre- 
sented in the senior battalions. Charles 
P. Inglisa, attending Canisius College 
in New York, served two years with 
the Army in the China-Burma-India 
area. Charles C. Dawsey from North- 
western State College, Louisiana, served 
three and a half years in the Marine 
Corps with the 2nd Raider Battalion 
on Guadalcanal and the First Division 
on Okinawa; Joseph Mastasi of Louisi 
ana State University, served 34 months 
in the Twenty-seventh Marines and 
received the Purple Heart for wounds 
received on Iwo Jima; William J. Skel- 
ton of the University of Alabama, was 
awarded the Air Medal for service as 
a Naval Air gunner with VPB 119 in 
the Philippines and China; James H 
Carothers from San Diego State Col 
served as a Marine on 


were 


lege, Guam, 
Leyte, Luzon, Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
and the occupation of Japan, and was 
one of the original members of the 
lith Tank Battalion Reserve in San 
Diego. 

Other combat veterans who put their 
wartime experiences to good usage in 


Richard G. Heinsohn 


of the University of Tennessee who re 


the course were: 


ceived a personal letter of commenda- 
tion Major Shepherd 
while serving with the Sixth Division on 
Okinawa 
ing this year as top man of the Ist 


from General 


Heinsohn finished his train- 


Battalion senior class; John R. Stan 
ley of Dallas, Texas, a veteran of 24 
months with the First Marine Division, 
participated in the Peleliu and Okinawa 
campaigns and the occupation of 
China; Clyde R. McAvoy of Roches 
ter, New York, was at Guadalcanal, 
Guam, Okinawa and landed at Yoko- 
hama with the Sixth Division 

John C. Crossman of Glendale and 
the University of Southern California, 
had 19 months of combat servic« 
the Army in Northern France and 
Central Germany; Henry L. Nichols of 
Seattle, Washington, won the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and three awards 
of the Air Medal in 28 months with the 


with 
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A review by the commanding general marked the end of the summer training 
The parades were directed and commanded by student officers 


for all PLCs. 


The Corps draws heavily upon 


this group for second lieutenants 


First Marine Air Wing through Guadal- 
canal, Bougainville, the Philippines, and 
China. He attends Seattle University 

Three Purple Heart vets are: Luther 
Iroen of Augustana College and Sioux 
Falls, Iowa, who received his medal for 
wounds received while with the Twenty- 
fourth Marines on Iwo Jima; Randolph 
F. Brown of Lyme, Connecticut and 
Weslyan awarded two 
medals for wounds received while with 
the Twenty-fifth Marines on Saipan 
and Iwo; and Vernon T. Bolleter, Sec- 
Houston, 
Heart 


University 


ond Division veteran — of 
Texas, who received his Purple 
for wounds suffered on Iwo. 
After moving to the camps in the 
combat areas, the future officers really 
began to broaden their knowledge and 
From 
early they 
moved from classroom lecture to field 
This often meant cov- 
distances from 
They learned 


apply what they had learned. 
morning to late evening 
demonstration 
ering five to ten mile 
camp to impact range. 
about machine guns, mortars and flame 
throwers; the heavy armor and strik- 
ing power of tanks, and the devastating 
destruction of artillery. 

They 


from Marine officers and non-coms who 


received expert instruction 


were top men in their fields. From a 
hill the classes watched as demonstra- 


through combat 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 


tion troops went 













This is no novelty to army veteran, 
Charles Inglisa of Canisius college 
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by Sgt. Spencer D. Gartz 
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PFC Steve Bush, San Diego, took 2nd 
in 300-meter Individual Medley swim 





was a sky-light roof, poolside was esti- 


ited at NO of more degrees higher 
However, the heat wave failed to dent 
the performance of the competitors 


The times turned in were excellent 
Master Sers int Irving G. Taylor, at 
tached to SMS-12, El Toro, was the 
first to break into the scoring column 
he paddled into the third spot in 
eter Free Style event Sailor 
J. R. Seifert, copped the first place 
time of 2:27.2 
It was close all the way with Taylor 


presenting Group I credited with 


PFC Jimmy Hessinger Second 
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Group |, 800-meter Relay team. Back (I-r): MSgt. Irv Taylor, 
Front: Bob Lastinger and Corp. Edward Fedosky 


Ed Maltere. 


Placing 3rd in both the 100- and 200-meter Free Style swims 
El Toro's Irv Taylor also swam on two Group | relay teams 


Sailors outswim Marines for All-Navy single aqua 


Marine Division, representing Group 
VI, managed a fourth place in the One 
Meter Springboard Dive. Using a three 
meter board during most of the season's 
meets, Hessinger was definitely handi- 
capped by the lower board. No one will 
ever know why, in a championship 
meet such as this, an event can't be 
standardized so that competitors may 
know what to expect when they gather 
for their annual tussle. 

In the standout race of the meet, 
Corporal Walter “Lil Abner” Sorg, 
Second Marine Division, swimming for 
Group VI, finished second to Seaman 
C. A. Carroll, in the 400-meters Free 
Style swim. Sorg took the lead after 
four laps and maintained the pace until 
the final lap when he was overhauled 
by Carroll. The battle was then on even 
terms until about five yards from the 
finish when Carroll pulled a half stroke 
ahead. The winning time was 5:13.4 
seconds. Sorg was credited with 5:13.5 
In third place, about ten yards behind 
Sorg, was Corporal Edward J. Fedosky, 
MarCorSupDepot, Camp Pendleton, re- 
presenting Group I 

PFC Luke Dommer, Second Marine 
Division, placed third in the 100-meter 
Back Stroke event, which went to 
Ensign Machael in 1:13. Dommer 
stayed even with the leaders until the 
last lap when the pace stepped up; but 
he had enough left to be well in on the 
show spot. 
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Private Johnny W. Garrett, also of 
the Second Marine Division, managed 
another third place in the 200-meter 
Breast Stroke, which was won by the 
Navy's Lieutenant John Higgins, for- 
mer Ohio State and 1936 Olympic team 
member. His time was 2:59. Higgins 
still holds four American breast stroke 
records, and was naturally way out in 
front all during the race with his boom- 
ing “butterfly” style. The big race was 
for second place, a battle between Gar- 
rett and Sailor D. P. Van Rossen. The 
sailor cinched it with a burst of speed 
during the last lap, with Garrett pulling 
in for an easy third. 


‘THE Group VI 800-meter Free 
Style Relay team contained three 
Marines from the Second Marine Di- 
vision, Corporal Walt Sorg, PFC 
Michael P. Mirayes and Corporal Wil- 
liam Carrithers. The fourth member 
was Sailor H. L. Mize, from the Severn 
River Naval Command. This quartet 
managed a close second, aided by a 
brilliant lead of 200 meters by Sorg, 
who was timed in 2:28. This outstand- 
ing opening leg of the relay came only 
a short while after “Lil Abner” had 
finished his 400-meter effort, and was 
only 8 of a second slower than the 
winning time of the 200-meter Free 
Style Event. Sorg's five-yard lead was 
lost by the other three men, and Group 
VI had to be content with second place. 


It is only fair to mention that Bill 
Carrithers was swimming with a broken 
finger, heavily encased in gauze, some- 
what of a handicap, to say the least. 

The Group I relay Team which fin- 
ished third in the same race was 50 per 
cent Marine, Irv Taylor swimming the 
opening leg and Ed Fedosky taking the 
third leapoff. The winning team, as in- 
cidental as it may seem with no Mar- 
ines on it, was Group II, out of 
Florida. Their time was 9:53.4. 

On the last night of the competitions, 
the 800-meter Free Style swim went to 
repeater Seaman C. A. Carroll, in 
11:07. No Marines were in the finals. 

Sgt. Taylor took third place in the 
100-meter Free Style, which went to 
Ensign Machael in 1:03.4. Corporal 
Richard H. Mylin, Jr., from MD,NDB, 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, was in 
fifth place. This was a close race all the 
way and took a consultation of the 
judges to separate the last four men. 
Mylin’s pool record of 1:06 was broken 
by Machael in winning this event. 

In the final event of the meet PFC 
Steven V. Bush, MCRD-San Diego, 
took second place in the 300-meter In- 
dividual Medley swim. In this event 
each swimmer paddles 100 meters via 
the breast stroke route, 100 meters back 
stroke and the final 100 free style. 
Lieutenant Higgins, of Group II, took 
first place. His big lead, compiled dur- 
ing the initial leg—breast-stroke—was 
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PFC Luke Dommer, Camp Lejeune's back-stroke Corp. Walt W. “Lil Abner'’ Sorg, 2ndMarDiv long distance free styler, 
artist, backed into 3rd place in 100-meter event gets last minute dope from Lejeune-Group VI coach Lieut. Don Draeger 





titles; but men of the Corps tally creditable score 











too much for the others to overcome. 
Sailor M. G. Aurelius of Group III 
pushed Bush all the way and it wasn’t 
until the last half-lap of the free style 
push that Bush was able to out-stretch 
him. 

Two Guam Marines, from the 5th 
Service Depot, were shut out in their 
favorite events. PFC Heinz A. Nestler 
swam in the 100- and 200-meter Free 
Style events, barely failing to qualify 
for the finals. He also participated on 
Group VII's 300-meter Medley Relay 
and the 800-meter Free Style Relay 
PFC George J. Vanck was confined to 
the grueling 1500-meter Free Style 
swim and also failed to gain a point 
scoring place. 

The talk of the tankers was the 
swimming of Second Marine Division's 
“Lil Abner” Sorg. Swimming in his 
first year of competition he has lost 
only three races, all because of inex- 
perience in judging pace plus slowness 
on turns. Coordination of these two 
factors comes only with long hours of 
practice and competitive racing. It’s 
too bad he won't be around for next 
year’s meet; he is starting his collegiate 
career in October, at Panzer College, 
New Jersey, where he plans to major 
in Physical Education. 

It was the consensus of opinion 
among the judges that he will be one 
of the top middle distance swimmers of 
the country in two years. END 





Group VI, 300-meter relay. Back (I-r): PFC Michael Mirayes and Corp. Bill 


Carrithers. 


Front: Corp. Walt Sorg—all from 2ndMarDiv—and sailor H. L. Mize 
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i \s%ES or No? 


yy, An expert tells you how a 
af 


souvenir Jap rifle can be dangerous 











if used as a hunting gun 





by E. B. Mann 


O a lot of you who risked your 

hide to get a Jap rifle, and then 

fought the Battle of Red Tape to 
bring it back Stateside, this is going to 
be a good deal like the vile-tasting 
sulphur-and-molasses doses small boys 
used to have to take in the Spring— 
unpleasant, but administered for your 
own good! 

To others, the news may not be so 
bad. It all depends on what kind of 
a rifle you got—and what kind of a 
sporting rifle you hope to have after 
all the chips are down. (And for 
“chips,” read “bucks.”) 

I doubt that anyone, including my- 
self, can say anything new, either good 
or bad, about the Jap rifles. It has all 
been said—even to the extreme of one 
expert's opinion that the wood in the 
Arisaka stock is poison to white skin! 
Gunsmiths and gun experts all over the 
land have flocked into print with con- 
flicting opinions about the Arisaka, and 
the best anyone can do is to sort out 
the truth from the masses of untruth 
and half truth in circulation. 

Unlike blondes (which, I've always 
heard, come only good, better, and 
best), Japanese rifles come good, fair, 











and poor, judged by American stand- 
ards. Let’s be entirely fair and ad- 
mit, right at the start, that I'm one 
who doesn't particularly like the Ari- 
saka, even the good ones. To me, the 
Arisaka is & heavy looking, unattractive 
rifle with a slow, inconveniently placed 
safety ill adapted to hunting use; with, 
in fact, few endearing features. I 
wouldn't buy one. But this isn't a 
question of buying one; this is a mat- 
ter of trying to make use of a rifle you 
already have. And I'll be fair. 

The Arisaka comes in two calibers, 
three sizes, and many “grades,” both 
of material and workmanship. The 
Arisaka Model 38 rifle caliber 6.5-mm. 
was the standard Japanese military 
rifle from 1905 until it was superseded 
during World War II. It is a Mauser- 
type bolt action five-shot clip-fed rifle 
with an overall length of 51 inches, 
weighing 8 pounds 12 ounces (length 
and weight both exclusive of bayonet). 
It shoots a 6.5-mm. (.261 to .266 inch 
diameter) 139-grain bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of about 2700 feet per second. 
Given a sporting load of the same 
weight and velocity, the cartridge would 
fall a little below our .250-3000 Savage 





or our .257 Roberts in flatness of tra- 
jectory, a little above either in muzzle 
energy; which would make it a darned 


good deer rifle. Trouble is, there's no 
such load. 

The Arisaka Model 38 carbine caliber 
6.5-mm. is like the Model 38 rifle ex- 
cept for a shorter barrel’ which gives 
it an overall length of 38 inches, weight 
71% pounds. If each inch of reduction 
of barrel length reduces velocity by 25 
feet, the same nonexistent sporting load 
in the Jap carbine would fall a little 
below our .30-30 in flatness of tra- 
jectory but would almost exactly dupli- 
cate the .30-30 in muzzle energy. Still 
a pretty good deer rifle and, at this 
weight, nice to carry. 


‘THE Arisaka Model 99 rifle cali- 
ber 7.7-mm. is like the Model 38 

in design and operation but is shorter 
(overall length about 45 _ inches) 
lighter (weight 734 pounds), and of 
course of bigger caliber. This is a 
war-time job, using stampings instead 
of forged parts wherever possible. It 
shoots a 7.7-mm. (.311 inch diameter), 
182-grain bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of about 2600 feet per second. A sport- 





Arisaka Model 38 carbine, caliber 6.5-mm. 


ing load of the same bullet weight and 
velocity would fall a little below our 
.30-'06 sport loads in both flatness and 
power; but, again, there’s no such load. 

That's the big snag in the future 
of the Arisaka as a sporting rifle. Jap- 
anese ammunition is hard to get and 
expensive, costing up to a dollar a 
cartridge. Needless to say, it isn’t 
being made in Japan anymore; and 
there is no American equivalent either 
to the Jap 6.5 or the Jap 7.7 cartridges. 
Neither is there any indication on the 
part of any manufacturer that any 
will be made. 

“But,” you say, “I know a guy who 
IS shooting standard commercial Amer- 
ican cartridges in his Jap rifle!” 

That may be true. But, if you like 
the guy, tell him to knock it off! 

You can put a .25-35 cartridge into 
a 6.5 Arisaka, and the chances are that 
you can fire it. But it’s a sloppy fit 
and the odds are that the cartridge case 
will be ruptured. The .25-35 is not a 
very high-powered load and the Arisaka 
action is generally strong, so the rup- 
turing of this case probably won't blast 
you with anything more lethal than 
powder particles and hot gas under 
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ARISAKA TO SPORTER (cont.) 


high pressure—but that can be bad 
enough to BLIND you. DON'T DO IT! 
You can shoot .250-3000 Savage am 
munition in some 6.5 Arisakas. The 
very fact that this is possible proves 
that the Japs weren't very meticulous 
in their manufacturing methods, be 
cause the 250-3000 case is about 
eighteen thousandths of an inch bigger 
than the Jap 6.5 case and the fact that 
the larger case will chamber at all 
proves that the rifle wasn't a very good 
fit for its own cartridg« But the .250 
3000 bullet is seven to nine thousandths 
of an inch smaller than the bore of an 
Arisaka rifle. The rifling doesn’t grip 
it properly, nor does the bullet seal the 
You can’t get 
ballistic 


bore against gas leakage 
decent accuracy or decent 
efficiency with a combination like that. 
DON'T TRY IT! 

You can shoot .300 Savage ammuni- 
tion in some 7.7 Jap rifles. DON’T! 
The headspacing shoulder on the .300 
Savage cartridge lacks some quarter of 
an inch of reaching the chamber shoul- 
der, which means that headspace is de- 
termined only by where the cartridge 
happens to wedge into the chamber 
Bad headspacing means ruptured cases 
and ruptured cases mean, at the least, 
powder and hot gas blown back into 
the shooter's face 

And so it goes. If you want to uss 
your souvenir Arisaka, of either cali 
ber, as a hunting rifle, you'll have to 
have it converted to fit an available 
sporting load. The question is, what 
load—and, is it worth it? 

Let's take the second question first 
Is it worth it? In my opinion, no 
Regardless of what you do to it or 
how much you spend on it, you would 
still have basically a Japanese Arisaka 
rifle; and I've already admitted that 
I don't like even the best Arisakas 

The best ones are the Model 38 6.5s 
of prewar manufacture These are of 
better materials, fitted to closer toler- 
ances, and better finished than any 
Jap rifle of war-time production. But 
the chances are at least ten to one that 


your rifle is of war-time make—which 
means that its quality is dependent on 
the material and workmanship found 
in that particular weapon. That is 
something that can be determined only 
by a careful and expert examination 
of that individual rifle. Note that word, 
“expert.” Underline it! Any conver- 
sion of this type is a job for a real 
gunsmith, not for a tinkerer. If you're 
not sure, ask The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for the 
names of good gunsmiths in your lo- 
Better ask them, too, about 


cality 


Don't get me wrong. These guns, 
using their own ammunition, were ade- 
quate effective military weapons. A 
man would be a fool—what’s more, he 
would be gratuitously insulting to every 
American who saw service in the South 
Pacific—if he said that the Jap guns 
weren't deadly. But we're not con- 
sidering their effectiveness in combat. 
We're evaluating them as potential 
sporting weapons, in comparison with 
commercial American sporting weapons. 

And they don’t compare very well. 
Even the best Jap rifle is inferior in 
finish, workmanship, durability, and 








Above is the Jap 7.7-mm. cartridge and below it the more powerful caliber 


30 U.S. 


the load you're planning to use. They'll 
tell you whether the rifle can be con- 
verted to use that load, whether the 
conversion is safe or practical, whether 
it’s the load you need for the game 
you plan to hunt. I can touch only 
a few of the possibilities here, and 
these only enough to show the com- 
plicated considerations involved. 

If you have a 7.7 Arisaka (Model 
99), it is certain to be inferior to the 
best Model 38s, and it can be junk so 
far as shooting value is concerned. Re- 
member that this model was made only 
under increasingly desperate war-time 
conditions, that it was cheapened in 
every way possible to increase produc- 


tion 





The mass produced 7.7-mm. Arisaka is basically a cheap rifle of such poor 


workmanship that other caliber cartridges will fit. 
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Firing them is unsafe 


which will fit if the Arisaka 


is rechambered—but don't try it 


efficiency to a comparable American 
sporting arm. If every Arisaka owner 
could afford to lay down the bucks for 
a new (or even a good used) American 
hunting arm, I'd advise him flatly to 
hang his Arisaka on the wall and go 
shopping. But a lot of those owners 
can't do that. A lot of men who 
fought Japs to get Arisakas are fight- 
ing now to pay the rent. If they want 
to go hunting—and they do—they’'ve 
got to make that Jap rifle, plus as few 
dollars as possible, do. 

So what's the story? 

Let's take the Model 38 6.5-mm. 
Arisaka first. 

Since the 6.5 Arisaka is a .25 caliber 
rifle, why can’t it just be changed to 
fit one of our many .25 caliber car- 
tridges—such as the .25-30, the .250- 
3000, etc.? The catch is that the Jap 
6.5 is NOT a .25 caliber rifle. Our .25 
calibers are .25 inch in bore diameter 
with groove diameters (which means 
bullet size) of around .257 inch. The 
Jap 6.5 has a bore diameter of about 
.256, a groove diameter (bullet size) of 
about .264. Our .25 caliber bullets are 
too small for Jap barrels. 

Can the 65 Arisaka be converted 
to use the 6.5 Mannlicher cartridge? 
Yes; but why do it? The 6.5 Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer cartridge has been 
discontinued, is no longer commercially 








available. Unless you're a handloader, 
or can get these loads from a profes- 
sional handloader, your rifle will be just 
as empty after the conversion as it is 
now. 

Can the 6.5 Arisaka be converted 
to use .257 Reberts ammo? _ It has 
been done, but—here’s a report from 
one such conversion: “The cartridge 
cases ruptured, the rifle had consider- 
ably too much headspace, and the bul- 
lets keyholed.” That’s not very sur- 
prising. The bullet diameter of the 
.257 Roberts is .257 inch. The bore 
diameter of the 6.5 Arisaka measures 
from .261 to .266 in different rifles. The 
.257 Roberts bullet will go through the 
6.5 Arisaka bore with very little con- 
tact—which doesn’t make either for 
accuracy or hitting power. (The poor 
headspacing in this conversion was the 
fault of poor gunsmithing ...) Paul 
Skates, an Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
gunsmith suggests converting the 6.5 
Arisaka to use the .257 case loaded 
with a 6.5 bullet. This makes sense; 
but it’s not much use to anybody but 
the handloader and home-workshop 
bullet maker. 

Can the 6.5 Arisaka be converted 
to use 7-mm. ammo? This is another 
Skates suggestion, and a more gener- 
ally practical one since 7-mm. ammo 
is commerically available. I've never 
seen such a conversion, but I like the 
7-mm. cartridge and see no reason why 
the job couldn't be done. It would re- 
quire reboring the barrel (to fit the 
larger bullet) as well as rechambering— 
which takes it out of the “five and 
ten” price range. But the very extent 
of the work, if done by a good smith, 
should insure not only good chamber 
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The best Jap rifles are the Model 38, 6.5-mms. of prewar manufacture. 


were made of better 


fit but tight bore fit as well, which 
should add up to good accuracy and 
good bullet performance. If you've got 
a good prewar Model 38 that’s worth 
the investment, this might be worth 
trying. 

But suppose your rifle is a Model 
99 7.7-mm., and suppose your expert 
tells you it’s worth spending some 
money on. 

Right here, let's answer one common 
question: “The 7.7-mm. Arisaka_ is 
called .303 caliber. Can I shoot .303 
Britigh ammo in it?” No. The 7.7- 
mm. Arisaka cartridge is rimless, with 
a rather straight body. The .303 Brit- 
ish is rimmed, with a tapering body. 

How about converting a 7.7 Arisaka 
to use .300 Savage ammo? Can do, 
if you consider the gun and the result 
worth it. This requires sawing off the 
back of the Arisaka barrel, rechamber- 
ing, rethreading, and making headspace 
adjustment. The Jap barrels remain 
oversize for the .300 Savage bullet, but 
(where the Jap barrel happens to have 
been bored to close tolerance) various 





Trying to fit bastard ammunition into an 
Arisaka is like chewing on blasting caps 
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carefully fitted to closer tolerances 


authorities report satisfactory results. 
On the other hand, one good gunsmith 
says, ‘We won't do it. Have never 
seen a Model 99 Arisaka worth re- 
working.” 

Last but most frequently asked, 
How about converting a 7.7 Arisaka 
to use .30-'06 ammunition. It has been 
done. Knowing what I think about 
Arisakas, you won't be surprised if I 
advise against it! I have a lot of re- 
spect for that .30-'06 cartridge—and 
not all 7.7 Arisaka actions are strong 
enough for me to feel safe snuggling 
my face down against it using that 
cartridge. But quite a number of such 
conversions are being made, and used. 
Remember this: the 7.7 Arisaka cham- 
ber is bigger at the rear end than the 
next-to-the-rim dimension of the .30-'06 
cartridge. Firing expands the cartridge 
case to the size of the chamber. If the 
cases take that expansion without rup- 
turing, fine. If a case ruptures—look 
out for your eyes! If you're going to 
shoot .30-'06 stuff in a 7.7 Arisaka 
converted to .30-'06 the way the job 
is commonly done—merely by reaming 
out the chamber to admit the longer 
.30-'06 case—wear shooting glasses! 
That hot, high-pressure gas laden with 
powder particles is bad news for up- 
protected eyes! 

Finally—and here at last is a cheer- 
ful note in what may seem to be a 
pretty “belittlin’’’ opus—you needn't 
worry too much about getting skin- 
poisoned from contact with that Arisa- 
ka stock. There are “poison” woods; 
but the Arisaka stocks are made from 
a prosaic Oriental variety of walnut. 
The few individuals who have suffered 
ill effects from contact with it probably 
should blame, not the wood, but the 
varnish. Tung oil is a common in- 
gredient in varnishes made in Japan 
and China, and some people are vio- 
lently allergic to it. Unless you are, 
rest easy! 

And if you do convert that Jap rifle 
—good hunting! If you shoot as straight 
in the woods as you did in the Jap- 
infested jungles, you'll have venison 
for supper! Or maybe bear! END 
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by Corp. Paul W. Hicks, Jr. 
and Sgt. Lindley Allen 


leatherneck Staff Writers 


"Tee is a great healer of wounds, 
a great spoiler of memory. It 
colors both victories and defeats 
until, without accurate and able his- 
torians, all events would assume 
pleasant but meaningless shape. After 
the smoke of battle has cleared, and 
the purple passages of praise have been 
neatly filed away, history emerges in 
cold uninspired phrases, leaving for 
future generations a reasonably accu- 
rate account of men’s deeds. 

World War II added an enormous 
bulge to military history. Throughout 
that bulge are found many heroic 
names. From this distinguished roster 
history will remember kindly the name 
of James Patrick Sennet Devereux, 
Brigadier General, USMC (retired), 
who led 519 Marines, Army and Navy 


personnel, and a few civilians, in the 
15 day defense of Wake Island. 

Should General Devereux, now re- 
laxing at his Maryland estate, read 
this and be given an opportunity to 
reply, he would probably smile and 
repeat his modest statement, that had 
any other detachment, under any other 
commander, been at Wake in Decem- 
ber 1941, the story of Wake Island 
would have been the same. He may 
be right, but that is a speculation which 
history does not allow. 

James P. S. Devereux was born in 
Cabana, Cuba, in 1903, the son of an 
American Army officer. He was edu- 
cated at the Army and Navy Prepara- 
tory School in Washington, D. C., and 
later at the Emerson Institute at Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland. In July, 1923, at 
the age of 20, he enlisted as a private 
in the Marine Corps. Two years later, 
having attained the rank of corporal, 
he was recommended and accepted for 
officer training. He was commissioned 
in 1925. 

After serving at several Stateside 
posts, including the famous mail guard 
detachment in New York, he sailed for 
Central America and there participated 
in the second Nicaraguan campaign. 
Soon after his return to the States in 

















1929, he left for duty in China with the 
old Fourth Regiment. Among his varied 
duties in the Orient was a tour in com- 
mand of the Mounted Detachment of 
the Legation Guard at Peking, that 
much maligned outfit sometimes fondly 
referred to as “The Horse Marines.” 
He was always fond of horses, and from 
a Japanese prison camp years later he 
wrote to his young son: 

“Since I can’t do it, will you please 
ask your grandmother to have you 
given swimming and riding lessons? 
I do not care how well you are able 
to perform when I return, but I do want 
you to like riding. You will have to 
help me school horses when we get our 
farm.” 

In 1933 Devereux was assigned to 
the Coast Artillery School at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, and, following his 
promotion to captain, in 1935, he aided 
in the preparation of a Marine Corps 
manual on base defense weapons. Not 
long afterward he was to put this 
knowledge to more deadly use. 

In January, 1941, then a major, 
Devereux was ordered to Pearl Harbor, 
and shortly afterward assumed com- 
mand of the Wake garrison. Until the 
day he stepped ashore on that coral 
atoll he had been a professional sol- 
dier, a credit to his service, but certain- 
ly no subject for the learned authors 
of history. In fact, he was the com- 
plete antithesis of the popular Ameri- 
can storybook hero. He was short, 
slender, and sported a natty mustache. 
Above his eyebrows bulged the brow 
of a student. Slightly bald, he was 
quiet, soft-spoken, and slow to anger. 
Those who knew him as an officer re- 
member the methodical thoroughness 
with which he carried out his duties. 
A colonel who served with him once 
said, “Devereux is the kind of a guy 
who would put all the mechanical air- 
craft detectors he had in operation, 
and then station a man with a spy 
glass in a tall tree.” Jimmy Devereux 
never dreamed that before he left that 
tiny command his name would be for- 
ever linked with Wake Island—another 
chapter of Marine Corps tradition. 

After the surrender of Wake, Dev- 
ereux and his men entered into almost 
four years of hardship which can only 
be described by those who were prison- 
ers of the Japanese. They moved from 
Wake in January, 1942, to prison 
camps in and near Shanghai, then to 
Kianggan, and finally to Hokkaido, 
Japan, where American rescue teams 
found them in the summer of 1945. 





Devereux and his young son ‘‘Paddy"’ share the rousing welcome of Maryland 
neighbors after the Wake leader was released from a Japanese prison camp 


During his captivity Devereux in- 
sisted upon the maintenance of iron 
discipline among his fellow prisoners, 
as well as himself. The courtesies of 
the service between enlisted and officer 
were rigidly maintained. In his book 
“The Story Of Wake Island,” Gen. 
Devereux explains this action: “It was 
the only way we could continue as a 
military organization, and not become 
a mob. It was only by maintaining 
the officer status that we could pro- 
perly represent our men in dealing 
with the Japs and get things done for 
them by our captors. . . . My insistence 
on saluting in prison camp may seem 
absurd to some, but I know that in 
prison camp, when the military per- 
sonnel exchanged salutes, it made us 
feel that, despite our ragged clothes 
and empty bellies, we were still a part 
of something the Japs could not break. 
It helped us keep our pride, our self- 
respect, our sense of maintaining a 
code in the face of disaster. In spite 
of everything we still belonged.” 


HEN it was over and he had 
returned to the States, Devereux 
was promoted to lieutenant colonel. His 
promotion had been recommended 
while he was in prison camp, but law 
forbade the promotion of men in POW 


status. After a long rest he returned 
to duty with the Marine Corps, at 
Quantico. In May, 1947, he was ordered 
to the First Marine Division at Camp 
Pendleton, and while serving there as 
a full colonel he concluded his 25- 
year career, in August, 1948. Gen. De- 
vereux was advanced to his present 
rank upon retirement in accordance 
with law, having been specially com- 
mended for performance of duty in 
actual combat. 

Impressive ceremonies marked the 
retirement of James P. S. Devereux. He 
stood and reviewed the troops of the 
First Division with Colonel George H. 
Potter, his invaluable executive officer 
at Wake, who was also retiring from 
service. After the last salute had been 
rendered and he prepared to leave the 
field, the general spoke into a news- 
reel microphone. To the nation he had 
defended, his message was short and 
clear: 

“T hope that our country never again 
is caught unprepared as we were prior 
to Pearl Harbor.” 

When all the accounts have been 
sifted, weighed, and judged, and the 
learned gentelmen sit down to record 
the facts, there will be a special niche 
in their volumes for James Patrick 
Sennet Devereux. END 
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The fastest horse in all history lost the race 





by Andrew Geer 


V YHEN the gray Arab stallion 
stumbled and fell, losing the 

race, my host Tafas el Bakri 
muttered, “I've had the luck of Dahes 
all week.” 

It was that chance remark, made at 
the Beirut Race Track, that prompted 
the search into the past that uncovered 
a horse race that led to a disastrous 
war and a feud that has carried on for 
over three thousand years. 

At the track there was neither the 
time nor the occasion to question Tafas 
about his remark. When these people, 
this jig-saw of Lebanese, Greco- 
Egyptian, desert princes in robes of 
white and gold and Syrians in tar- 
bushes, go to the races it is to see 
horses run. Sixteen races in an after- 
noon is not an unusually long card. 
Betting is heavy, but incidental to the 
thrill of watching a close-packed field 
thunder toward the finish line. 

Through the long afternoon Tafas 
continued to lose; when the last race 
was over we left immediately for his 
villa in Aley. Because it was warm 
we ate on the second story veranda 
of his marble floored house. Around 
us were the hills of Lebanon, below us 
the harbor and night lights of Beirut. 
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I waited until the trays of rice, camel 
calves and gazelle had been emptied 
and the hookah bubbling, before put- 
ting the question to him. 


T was time for story telling. The 

face of the Mediterranean was the 
blue of damascened steel in the moon- 
light, and the escarpment ridge to the 
east was a jagged sword edge across the 
face of the moon and the night wind 
was swooning with the sweetness of 
wild lilac. 

“This afternoon you said you'd had 
the luck of Dahes all week. What did 
you mean by that?” 

“The luck of Dahes means one has 
no luck.” He shrugged and waved his 
hand in a graceful gesture. He was a 
fine horsemen; his hands were velvet 
over steel, his knees were spring clips, 
and he rode with a careless rapture 
that lifted a man’s heart beat just to 
see. “My people believe bad luck can 
be passed on from father to son just as 
cowardice or a twisted mind. Dahes 
was destined to bad things.” 

“Was Dahes a man?” 

“Dahes was a horse. One of the 
fastest horses in our history of fast 
horses. Also, he was the most luck- 
less. He won a race, yet he lost it 
through fraud, and a war started.” 

“Do you mean to tell me a horse 
race started a war?” 

“Why not! Wars have started over 
less important things.” 

“Will you tell me about it?” 

Pursing his lips, he drew deeply on 
the hookah and passed the mouthpiece 
to me. “I'll tell you my version of it. 
Just as there are two sides to a pebble, 








there are two sides to a story.” His 
brow’ furrowed into a dark frown. “If 
you're ever in their area, ask the Beni 
Thaalaba. They'll tell you their side.” 

Tafas was a middle height, thin and 
looked ten years older than he was. 
His skin was sallow with a spare black 
beard covering his lower jaw. His eyes 
were large, brown and very sad even 
when he laughed. He was a voracious 
reader and catholic in taste; Goethe's 
Sorrow of Werther, all of Scott, Byron 
and Shakespeare, most of Cowper, and 
strangely enough, Jane Austen. He 
knew the Bible as well as the Koran 
and had given the philosophy of Veda 
great study. The world was his sub- 
ject, but horses were his delight. I 
knew, also, that he was consumptive. 

When I had first been stationed in 
the desert with the British 10th Army 
there had been an occasion when I di- 
rected an ambulance to turn back from 
the convoy and take one of his badly 
injured tribesmen to the hospital in 
Damascus. From that day we were 
friends, and he was my tutor in the 
ways of the desert and its people. 

Tafas filled the coffee cups from the 
mortar and handed me one. 

“Three thousand years before your 
Christ was born, we had horses.” He 
smiled. “I know that statement is con- 
trary to interpretation of your Old 
Testament. The rare mention of horses 
in your Old Book is held as proof there 
were few if any horses in this country 
at that time. In this your scholars err. 
Previous to Mohammed, the Prophet, 
my people worshipped the Sun and the 
Horse God, Ya’uk. To combat this 
idolatry, a ban was placed on the horse 
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and mention is seldom made of it. 
However, to prove my point, I can 
show you countless carvings in rock 
of our people having had horses 3000 
years before Christ. Even your own 
scholars admit to Solomon having had 
over 50,000 horses, and much of the 
Old Testament was written after Solo- 
mon, otherwise how could the Song of 
Songs be a portion of it?” His smile 
broadened. “—Are you satisfied, or 
should I trace the history of the horse 
from Eohippus, which your National 
Geographic Magazine says lived about 
six million years B.C.” 

“I'm satisfied,” I told him, “Tell me 
of Dahes.” 

“Some day, perhaps, I'll write a his- 
tory of the horse. If I don’t, some one 
of my people should, for we have been 
the greatest horsemen since the first was 
ridden. Your scholars give the dis- 
covery of the stirrup about the same 
time we took to slitting the nostrils of 
horses to allow for a greater and freer 
passage of air into the lungs.” 

“Where in this period does Dahes 
and his race play a part in history?” 


E laughed, “You'll have to bear 
with my manner of story tell- 
ing.” He mixed another ball of to- 
bacco for the hookah bowl and lighted 
it with a brand from the coffee mortar 
fire. “You Americans rush to the point 
of a story. With us the desert is broad 
and cannot be crossed in a day. The 
nights are long and the fires cheerful, 
so why should we rush through the 
telling of a tale.” 
He passed the hookah to me. “The 
Dahes affair began with a_ stolen 
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THE HORSE RACE THAT 
CAUSED A WAR (cont.) 





service. My people owned a stallion of 
such famous blood lines that we kept 
him under guard at all times to see 
that he would not come in contact with 
any mares outside our tribe. But one 
day when the men in camp were out 
on a gazelle hunt, this man from Beni 
Thaalaba tribe brought his mare into 
camp and driving the women away, 
allowed the mating. My people were 
very angry about this trick. When a 
colt of beauty and speed was foaled 
their anger only increased. The Beni 
Thaalaba called the colt Dahes, and 
when he became the fastest horse in 
the desert the bitterness increased.” 


AFAS paused and his hand cov- 
ered his mouth as a bubbling 
cough rose in his throat. His breathing 
was a whistling sigh as he continued. 
“People who do not realize the im- 
portance of horses to desert tribes can- 
not understand the anger and bitterness 
that was built up among my people. 
Small fights began to break out between 
the two tribes . . . and fighting is as 
contagious as smallpox. Other tribes 
began to take sides and an open out- 
break of war was imminent. We sur- 
prised the Beni Thaalaba with a night 
raid and took over 100 camels and 50 
horses . . . among them Dahes, which 
we always considered ours by blood...” 
Calling for the coffee boy to refill 
the mortar, Tafas waited until fresh 
cups of the thick brown liquid were 
passed before he took up the thread 
of history. 

“With the fighting men of both tribes 
assembled for war, cooler heads pre- 
vailed and a council was held and the 
whole matter discussed before unbiased 
judges from other tribes. After six 
days of heated debate, it was decided 
that we would return all the loot we 
had taken on our raids, plus 200 camels, 
as reparations, but more important... 
we were to keep Dahes. 

Tafas shrugged. “Before you smile, 
consider the pains you people take to 
guard the plans of your newest air- 
planes and the pride you exhibit when 
you have the swiftest. So it was with 
us. The Beni Thaalaba were sick with 
jealousy and sent men to Bahrein to 
buy the fastest horses in that area. A 
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year later they returned with a stallion 
named El Khottar, and were chal- 
lenged to a race, the terms of which 
are now known as the Dahes test. The 
horses were to be trained to go without 
riders, and after being staked in the 
sun for five days without food or wa- 
ter, were to be turned loose and the 
first animal to reach the water hole 
25 miles distant would be the winner 
and to the victor would go both horses. 

“My people accepted readily. We 
were to have from full moon to full 
moon to train Dahes in this way of 
racing, and as a six year old he was 
at his peak in speed and stamina. The 
stallion from Balrein had never been 
defeated, but my people had little fear 
and hundreds of camels and horses 
were wagered between the tribes on 
the outcome.” 

Seized with a fit of coughing, he 
rocked back and forth under the spasm. 
He was weak and his eyes were liquid 
with tears before it passed, and pink 
flush spots were showing on his sallow 
cheeks. 

“I suffer from the curse of my peo- 
ple,” he whispered. To cover his weak- 
ness he fussed with the coffee mortar, 
and his hand trembled as he filled my 
cup. “The race was to be held in 
Thaalabian territory, and two men 
from the Harb tribe were to be the 
judges. As you will see, it was a mis- 
take to have held the race in enemy 
territory. Dahes went into an immedi- 
ate lead when the horses were turned 
loose. At the end of 15 miles he 
was over a mile in the lead and going 
stronger with each stride. The Beni 
Thaalaba were prepared for such a hap- 
pening; they had prepared an ambush 
in the cut of a wadi, and as Dahes came 
through this narrow defile they caught 
and held him until El Khottar came up 
and passed on to a long lead.” 

Tafas stared at the moon. “As I've 
told you, Dahes was the fastest horse 
this desert ever knew . . . three miles 
from the waterhole he caught El Khot- 
tar and passed him. As he approached 
the finish the Beni Thaalaba, who out- 
numbered my people ten to one, rushed 
out and beating Dahes with clubs kept 
him from the water until their horse 
came up.” 

Tafas traced a pattern in the rug be- 
neath him with his toe. “The Beni 
Thaalaba claimed we had watered 
Dahes during the nights when the horses 
were staked in the desert. The craven 
hearted judges became frightened in the 
uproar and awarded the race to them.” 

He paused. “Have you ever heard of 
one of our old laws on hospitality . . . 
if a guest becomes embroiled in an 
argument with his host, no matter how 
angry or bitter the host may become 
he must give the guest three days start 
before he can take after him to kill 
him.” 


“I've never heard that.” I told him. 

“Evidently the Beni Thaalaba hadn't 
either. Many of our people were killed 
and the rest had to ride for their lives. 
Total war came whefi our enemies re- 
turned Dahes to us ... he had been 
gelded and the sesmoid bones of his 
forefeet severed. We have been blood 
enemies since that day; fighting be- 
tween us slackened only when it was 
necessary to stop from exhaustion and 
decimation.” 

He shrugged and his eyes burned. 
“We have a hundred feuds in the desert 
just as foolish.” 

There was iron in this man, and bit- 
terness at his people for letting the 
cross currents of petty feuds and 
jealousies set them adrift, but, for the 
most part, he kept the bitterness hidden 
and appeared to be content to wait, pa- 
tiently, for his tubercles to hemorrhage 
and drown him. 

“As luckless as Dahes has become 
an Arabian proverb,” he told me. 

“How long ago do you think this 
happened?” 

“At least three thousand years.” 

“And intermittent war has carried 
on since?” 

He nodded. “Save for a period of 
four years when we forgot the past.” 

“When was that?” 

“When the Englishman, Lawrence, 
came to the desert to fight the Germans 
and Turks. We put aside our quarrel 
because his cause was greater than our 
anger. For years I've argued that we 
should forget our pettiness and become 
a nation of one people, but the walls of 
ignorance are high.” 


E had little patience with stu- 

pidity, and he was ruthless with 
poor minds when they attempted to 
launch their little barks of wit against 
him; he engulfed them in his vast ocean 
of knowledge. He was not popular 
with his people, but he had a greater 
asset, respect. 

He smiled at me. “Perhaps I should 
not give up the thought of unification. 
You people have your feuds in the 
Ozarks . . . and they've started over 
less than a horse race. Your feuds 
don't kill so many people simply be- 
cause there are not so many involved; 
they have not lasted as long because 
your country is only a few hundred 
years old.” He shrugged. “All things 
are relative . . . the passage of time, 
the speed of light or horse, or the num- 
ber of men killed in a war.” He lifted 
his hands, palms up. “Maleesh,” he 
whispered. 

It was the pass word of a cynic; it 
was as primal as the cry of an infant. 
I knew Arabic and the gesture well 
enough to know Tafas was saying: 
“What does it matter? Death comes to 
all men . . . and it matters little the 
time or place . . .” END 














HE Marines in Nicaragua were out to get San- 
dino, the renegade general. Sandino’s bandits 
were experts in the art of ambush and jungle 
murder. A great force had massed at El Chipote, 
well-armed men outnumbering the Marines ten to one. 

The: Marines could have blasted the bandits from 
the air, but this would have ruined all chances of 
catching Sandino. The Marines decided to rendezvous 
at Quilali, and take off from there against El Chipote. 

Captain Livingston, with six officers, and 108 men 
left Jinotega. They marched single file, along nar- 
row trails bordered by heavy undergrowth. Straight 
into a trap! They battled through the bandits and 
on December 30, 1927, reached Quilali with five Ma- 
rines dead, and 23 wounded. Capt. Livingston was 
wounded so badly that Lieutenant Gould took over 
the command. 

Another combat patrol led by Lieutenant M. A. 
Richal consisted of 42 Marines and 20 Guardia (Ni- 
3 caraguan Nationals). They left Telpaneca and had 
marched within a few miles of Quilali when they, too, 
were ambushed, pinned down, forced to stay on the 





™ defensive until a relief column came from Quilali. 

~/ Loss: one killed, four wounded. They made it back 

— to that small Nicaraguan town without further 
casualties. 


But the situation was rough. They had caught 
a bear by the tail and they couldn't let go. Sandino’s 
men had circled Quilali and were sniping at the 
beleaguered patrol. Eighteen of the wounded men 
were in critical condition; three would certainly die 
within hours if no medical aid could be summoned. 
An attempt to leave Quilali at that time would have 
endangered the life of every man in the party. Am- 
munition was running low. 
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Qe Their only hope was relief from the air. 
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AIR RESCUE AT QUILALI 





A Marine plane had continued to circle the area, 
defying the rifle fire of the bandit army. The pilot 
signaled that he wished to attempt a landing. It 
looked like suicide. But there was a narrow, muddy 
road running through the middle of the town. The 
Marines’ realizing that this was their only chance, 
tore down the houses flanking the road and cleared 
a space wide enough to accommodate the wings of a 
plane. The Marine pilot glided through a hail of 
bullets, and made a perfect landing. 

While the bandits blazed away, the critically 
wounded Marines were placed aboard, and the pilot 
made a take-off as hazardous as his landing had been; 
carried the wounded to Ocotal. 

Then the Marine pilot shuttled back and forth. 
He lost his tail skid on the eighth landing; bent the 
center section struts on his ninth; but in ten trips all 
the wounded were evacuated. The pilot brought in a 
relief commander and 1400 Ibs. of provisions and 
supplies. 

That pilot, Lieutenant C. F. Schilt was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for his daring rescues. 
Today he is a brigadier general, head of Reserve 
Aviation Training. 

The daring air rescue at Quilali might be called 
the turning point in the Nicaraguan Campaign. 
After the wounded had been evacuated, reinforcements 
arrived. The Marines then marched on El Chipote. 
This objective was taken after some fierce fighting. 
The bandits were dispersed and order restored to the 
country. 

But the Marines didn’t get Sandino. Years later the 
renegade general received a pardon from the gov- 
ernment. As Sandino left the presidential palace at 
Managua, he was shot down in cold blood by soldiers 
of the National Guard. END 
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Organized Marine Corps Reserve 


units undergo the heaviest 





training program in fhéir history 


by Sgf..Harry Polete 


Leatherneck’ Staff Writer 








The 2nd Infantry Battalion was one of two units to be selected for 
a special course of training in Marine Corps amphibious principles 











The best methods of lashing lines around the equipment 
to lower it over the side of a transport were explained 


HE Marine Corps, because of its 
small size and traditional mission 
of “First to Fight,’ maintains a 
heavy dependence upon the availability 
and fitness of its Reserves. During 
July and August, the Organized Re- 
serve of the Marine Corps demonstrated 
its readiness and ability to meet any 
demands which might be made on it 
by a national emergency 

Over 100 units were called up for a 
two-week training period at several 
posts and stations of the regular Marine 
Corps. It was one of the most am- 
bitious reserve training programs ever 
undertaken by the Marines. The citizen 
Marines had a better opportunity for 
serious training than at any time in 
the past. All facilities and equipment 
of the regular establishments were 
placed at their disposal. 

Today the ground forces of the Or- 
ganized Marine Corps Reserve are com- 
posed of 1227 officers and 30,689 en- 
listed men, with units activated in 
106 cities. In addition, there are some 
70,000 inactive, or Volunteer Reserves, 
who are still in close contact with the 
Corps. The Marine Corps Reserve Air 
units are at top authorized strength 
with 27 Fighter Squadrons and eight 
Ground Intercept Squadrons. Their 
personnel consists of 1221 pilots, 396 
ground officers and 5068 enlisted men. 
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The purpose of these Organized Re- 
serves is to provide a solid bulwark for 
the Marine Corps if the need arises 
A larger and better trained “ready” 
Reserve force makes possible a rapid 
expansion of the Marine Corps in the 
event of an emergency. 

This year’s Reserve training was 
conducted for ground units at Camp 
Lejeune and Camp Pendleton. Little 
Creek, Va. and Coronado, Calif. trained 
one battalion on each coast in amphi- 
bious operations. Reserve aviation ac- 
tivities took place at Cherry Point, 
N. C., and El Toro, Calif 

To represent the vast training picture, 
Leatherneck chose aviation units at 
Cherry Point, the 1st 105-mm. Howitzer 
Battalion at Camp Lejeune and the 2nd 
Infantry Battalion at Little Creek, Va. 

The Reserve squadrons were out 
again this year to prove that they could 
mobilize, ready for action, in a period 
of 24 hours. This was accomplished 
with the assistance of two regular Ma- 
rine Transport Squadrons, VMR-252 
from Cherry Point and VMR-152 from 
El Toro. It is estimated that the two 
transport squadrons lifted some 1400 
men from stations east of the Missis- 
sippi, while several Navy transports 
assisted by lifting another 700. Reserve 
pilots flew their own Corsair fighters to 
Cherry Point. 
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Each landing provided a good opportunity for training 
The mortar crews became very proficient 


Attendance at this Reserve air train- 
ing program was said to be more than 
25 per cent higher than that of the 
past year. The 12 Fighter Squadrons 
and three Ground Intercept Squadrons 
at Cherry Point included 2000 officers 
and men and 185 planes. The desire 
of each pilot to get in as many hours 
in the air as possible kept the ground 
crews busy from morning until dark, 
and put a constant umbrella of planes 
in the air over the Marine Air Station. 

Brigadier General Christian F. 
Schilt, Commander, Marine Air Re- 
serve Training, is convinced that the 
pattern used by his organization can 
develop an_e effective Reserve air 
strength on a part time or week-end 
basis, and build it at low cost to the 
United States. He pointed out that the 
13-day operation at Cherry Point defi- 
nitely proved that quick movement of 
Marine Reserve Squadrons into combat 
positions can be accomplished in 24 
hours, and that Marine Reserve pilots, 
ground officers and enlisted personnel 
are capable of expert, full time work 
under combat conditions. Gen. Schilt 
was highly pleased with the per- 
formance turned in by his Reserves. 

The Ist 105-mm. Howitzer Battalion, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert N. Fricke, was proclaimed an 
exceedingly sharp outfit by many 
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RESERVES (cont.) 


observers. This battalion, consisting of 
H&S Battery and Able Battery from 
Richmond, Va., and Charley Battery 
from the Petersburg-Hopewell, Va., 
area, spent its two week training period 
at Camp Lejeune’s artillery ranges 

The men of the Ist 105 were assisted 
in their training by Baker Battery, 
Tenth Marines, who acted in the ca 
pacity of “host” for the Reserves. A 
member of the Tenth Marines was 
assigned to each gun to observe, help 
and correct any mistakes that showed 
up during firing practices. About 50 
per cent of the Reserves are veterans, 
and many of these have had previous 
artillery experience in either the Army 
or the Marine Corps. The remainder of 
the battalion is composed of younger 
men, many of whom are former mem 
bers of high school Cadet Corps 

The Regular Marine officers assigned 
to the Ist 105-mm. Battalion as In- 
spector-Instructors are headed by Lieu 
tenant Colonel Bruce T. Hemphill. He 
is assisted by Lieutenant William A 
Snare, Jr., and ten enlisted men who 
operate with H&S Battery and A Bat- 
tery in Richmond First Lieutenant 
Earnest W. Payne 
regulars perform the same 
for Charley Battery at Petersburg 

The 2nd Battalion from 
Boston, Mass., commanded by Lieuten 
ant Colonel James J. Dugan, USMCR 
was one of the two Reserve battalions 


and four enlisted 
functions 


Infantry 


to get a full scale amphibious training 
schedule They Little 
Creek, Va., where the highly special 
ized Marines of the Troop Training 
Unit took them in hand for two weeks 
Navy's full 


reported to 


They participated in the 


Reservists in the MCGIS 
technical electronics equipment 


squadrons 
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of modern air 
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The 12 fighter, and three Ground Intercept, squadrons taking part in the 
Reserve training at Cherry Point were composed of 184 planes and 2000 men 
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A heavy schedule of air strikes kept the ordnance men 
on the run to get planes re-armed for the next flight 








The efficient maintenance work by ground crews enabled 
most planes to log a maximum number of hours in the air 














dress rehearsal for CAMID III, a train- 
ing program for cadets and midshipmen 
from West Point and Annapolis. 

The 2nd Battalion is composed of 
Headquarters, Adle and Charley Com- 
panies from Boston; Baker Company 
from Hingham, Mass., and Dog Com- 
pany from Springfield, Mass. Baker 
Company is commanded by Major 
Everett Pope, holder of the Congres 
sional Medal of Honor. Lieutenant 
Colonel T. A. Culhane, Jr.. USMC, is 
the Inspector-Instructor for the 2nd 
Battalion 

This group of Reservists were intro- 
duced to many of the intricacies of 
amphibious warfare through the vari- 
ous modern methods of teaching em- 
ployed by the TTU, in addition to 
many hours of field problems under 
their own unit commanders. A number 
of officers and selected enlisted men 
were given training in the various sub- 
jects of amphibious warfare, which in- 
cluded logistics, waterproofing and 
communications, in order that they 
might be prepared to teach the same 
subjects to the battalion during the 
coming year. 

One of the outstanding parts of the 
2nd Battalion was the bagpipe band, 
which never failed to stop the show 
during parades and inspections of the 
unit. Col. Dugan, who had com- 
manded the Marine detachment in Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, when the first Ma 
rine Corps bagpipe band was organ- 
ized by that unit, brought the idea 
with him when he became head of the 
2nd Infantry. Today it is the only bag- 
pipe band in the Corps, and the Boston 
outfit is justly proud of this fact 

Before it shoved off for home, at 
the completion of the two weeks train 
ing, the 2nd Battalion received many 
favorable comments from the TTU 
One officer said, “These Reserves made 
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The ist 105-mm. Howitzer Battalion gave an exceptionally sharp demonstration on 


the parade field. 


Many of its members are former military high school cadets 





The Reserves showed great dexterity 
in handling the Marine Corps’ basic 
field weapon, the 105-mm. Howitzer 


¥ 


Each squadron has a complement of 
18 planes. Both the Goodyear FG-1 
and Chance-Vought F4U are standard 
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All officers of the Ist 105-mm. Battalion, many of them direct a shot from this OP. Captain Peter J. Mulroney, 
former infantry officers, acted as forward observers to of the Tenth Marines, checks the results on a BC scope 


just as good a showing during their 
landing as any Regular outfit I have 
observed.” 

Major General William T. Clement, 
Director, Division of Reserve, was an 
interested spectator in all phases of 
this year’s Reserve training. To him 
perhaps more than any other one man, 
should go the credit for the present high 
caliber of the Marine Corps Reserve 
He has stated that he is well pleased 
with the progress of all his units 

One of the most noticeable facts 
about the Reserves this year is the 
greater number of combat veterans in 
each unit who appeared to be thorough- 





ly enjoying their renewed acquaintance 
with the boondocks of the Marine Behind the scenes of perspiring gun crews and booming cannon is the 
Corps. They have been largely respon unsung, but vitally important communication section of H&S Battery 
sible for the better appearance and 
greater efficiency prevalent in all Re 
serve organizations at the present time 
Then too, there is an apparent increas 
of the old esprit de corps and pride in 
individual Reserve units, according to 
old timers in the citizen Marines 

It is surprising to note the civilian 
background of some of these Marines 
About 50 per cent of the group are 
youngsters, but many of the older men 
are experts in their civilian careers 
There are college professors, lawyers, 
state officials, electronic technicians 
business and professional men in indus 
try, as well as clerks, mechanics, and 
salesmen. Their technical skills would 
be invaluable to the Marine Corps in 
war. Many of these men attended the 
two weeks training with the Reserves 





at personal financial loss r 4 

The type of training given to the . , . nae a 
Reserves is illustrated by the pictures A gun crew from A Battery prepares to clean its howitzer at the end of a day's 
on these pages END firing. The Reserves have proved again they are ready for any emergency 
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rHE FIRST MEET 


PHOTOS BY LOUIS LOWERY by Sgt. Spencer Gartz 


Leatherneck Photographic Director Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Aggressive competitors and enthusiastic spectators 






help to make the contest a huge success 


: q 
x Py5,.35 
"Win" Henson won 12-lb. shot an " 


took 2nd in the discus for MCRD 
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THE FIRST MEET (cont.) 





Official All-Marine Corps Track and Field 
Records 


100-YD. DASH—0:10.3, Second Lieutenant J. H. Wenger, Quan- 
tico, Va. 1948 

220-YD. DASH—0:22.8, Second Lieutenant J. H. Wenger, Quan- 
tico, Va. 1948 

440-YD. DASH—0:54.7, Second Lieutenant F. A. Cuff, MCS, 
Quantico, Va. 1948 

880-YD. RUN—2:10.0, First Lieutenant H. Hart, MCS, Quantico, 
Va. 1948 

ONE-MILE RUN—4:58.1, First Lieutenant H. Hart, MCS, Quan- 
tico, Va. 1948 

TWO-MILE RUN—11:32.0, Corporal Jay R. Tressler, El Toro, 
Calif. 1948 

110-YD. HIGH HURDLES—O:15.4, First Lieutenant Connor W. 
Hollingsworth, MCS, Quantico, Va., 1948 

220-YD. LOW HURDLES—0O:25.7, First Lieutenant Connor W. 
Hollingsworth, MCS, Quantico, Va., 1948 

16-LB. SHOT PUT—42' 11%", Major G. D. Ryffel, Dept. of 
Pacific, 1948 

12-LB. SHOT PUT—50' %”", PFC Winfred B. Henson, MCRD- 
San Diego, 1948 

DISCUS THROW (3'/2-L8.)—141' 2”, Second Lieutenant W. L. 
Jesse, MCS, Quantico, Va., 1948 

JAVELIN THROW—198' 2”, Second Lieutenant W. C. Patton, 
Camp Lejeune, 1948 

HIGH JUMP—5 812", First Lieutenant C. W. Hollingsworth, 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 1948 


BROAD JUMP—21' 7'/4", First Lieutenant C. W. Hollingsworth, 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 1948 

POLE VAULT—11' 6”, First Lieutenant C. W. Hollingsworth, 
MCS, Quantico, Va. and R. D. Munro, M. B., NAS, Pensa- 
cola 1948 


440-YD. RELAY—0:47.1, MCS, Quantico, Va.. (Wenger, Steed, 
Wagner, Ambrogi), 1948 








ONE-MILE RELAY—3:48.8, MCS, Quantico, Va., (Ambrogi, Hart, — a ae igs ee 

Lucy, F. Cuff), 1948 s . be> re HN 7 - et ane 
TWO-MILE RELAY—9:22.6, MCS, Quantico, Va., (Robbins, ; : 

Larievy, Shutier, F. Cuff), 1948 El Toro's Corp. Jay Tressler, breaking tape at end of 


two-mile grind; closest competitor was 60 yards back 








Quantico'’s champion 
two-mile relay team. 
(l-r) J. W. Robbins, 
P. D. Shutler, Major 
Russell, coach and the 
director of the meet; 
A. Larievy and F. Cuff 
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Quantico's footballer 


Bill 


The longest discus toss was by 


Jesse 





HE first annual All-Marine 
Corps Track and Field Cham 
pionships, held at Quantico on 


August 20-21, were 
display of 
best in U. S 

The 


ticipants 


track 


around the track 
stand then 


Stadium 


the Commandant of the 


Schools, 
herd, Jr., delivered 
speech. 


were responsible 
f the meet, 
luck” to all 


Immediately following the Invocation 
by Lieutenant Commander 
USN, 
raising ceremony took 
Band 


Minton CC., 


Marine Corps 


participating. The 


persed to various sections of the field 


to await the call 


event. 


While no team championship was in- 
volved, except in the three relay events, 


pageantry that 


meet opened with all the 
marching 
past the 


onto the 


They remained there while 
Marine Corps 

Major General L. C. Shep- 
a short welcoming 


The Commandant of the 
rine Corps, General Clifton B. Cates 
then spoke, commending all hands who 
for the 
and wished “the 


competitors 


for their particular 


ushered in with a 
rivaled the 
meets 

par- 
in team groups 
reviewing 


infield of Butler 


Ma- 


presentation 
best of 


R. M. J 
a picturesque flag 
place with the 
of Washington 


athletes then dis- 
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Wenger of Quantico winning the 
El Toro's Mechler (far right) was 





Department of the Pacific broke into the scoring column when 
Major G. D. Ryffel won the 16-lb. shot-put with a 43-foot toss 


we 





100-yd. dash. Jamison, El Toro, was 2nd; 
3rd; Ambrogi, Quantico (far left) was 4th 
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THE FIRST MEET (cont.) 


Lieut. W. C. Patton speared a javelin win for Camp Lejeune 
with a Washington Area record toss of 198 feet, 2 inches 


the thin-clads of Quantico dominated 
the meet. Out of 15 individual events, 
they captured 11. They also won all 
three relay events, giving them a total 
of 14 first place trophies 

Heading the Quantico aggregation 
were two outstanding performers, Lieu- 
tenants C. W. Hollingsworth and H 
Hart, who were members of the All- 
Navy Olympic track and field squad 
which had been training at Annapolis 
most of the Spring. Another member 
of this group was Lieutenant W. C 
Patton, who competed for Camp Le- 
jeune in the javelin throw. 

Connor Hollingsworth won four titles 
and tied for the fifth. He captured the 
broad jump, the 120-yard high hurdles, 
220-yard low hurdles, the high jump, 
and tied for first in the pole vault 

A coin was tossed at the conclusion 


Lieut. Rod S. Munro, of Pensacola, 
tied for Ist place in pole vault 
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of the pole vault event to decide which 
tied competitor would take the trophy. 
Hollingsworth won the first toss, but 
because of a mix-up the coin was tossed 
a second time. Again the all-around 
star won; then he magnanimously gave 
the award to Lieutenant Rod S. Mun- 
ro, MB, NAS, Pensacola, who tied with 
him in the vault 


ARLIER in the year, Hollings- 

worth amassed 6088 points in the 
National AAU Decathlon Champion- 
ships; his point total good enough for 
eighth place in that ten-event, man- 
killing championship. 

Lieut. Hart won the half-mile and 
mile runs. Another Quantico double- 
winner was Lieutenant J. H. Wenger, 
who led the sprinters to the tape in the 
100- and 220-yard dashes 
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Twice winner in the middle distances, Lieut. H. Hart, Quantico 
hit the tape first in the 880-yd. run and again in the mile 


Of the 11 individual titles won or 
shared by the Quantico team, these 
three men were responsible for an- 
nexing nine of them. 

The other two titles going to the 
Devildogs were gained by Lieutenant 
Bill Jesse, star footballer, who won the 
discus throw and Lieutenant F. A. 
Cuff, winner of the 440-yard run. 

The four remaining individual titles 
were scattered among four stations. 
Lieut. Patton of Camp Lejeune threw 
the javelin 198 feet 2 inches, the long- 
est toss ever made in the Washington 
area. 

The honor of winning the first trophy 
in this initial competition went to PFC 
Winfred Henson of the Recruit Depot, 
San Diego. He took the 12-lb. shot put 
title with a heave of 50 feet, 7% inch. 
Major G. D. Ryffel, Department of the 




















Tyson, of Camp Lejeune, with near 
perfect form, placed 4th in high jump 


® 





Pacific, edged out Henson in the 16-Ib. 
shot event with a last toss effort of 
42 feet, 11% inches. 

Henson, earlier in the year, won the 
llth Naval District 16-lb. shot title 
with a 44 foot, 11 inch toss. In the 
same meet he won the discuss throw 
with a 136 foot effort. He has over 
two years left on his three year enlist- 
ment and will be considered somewhat 
of a favorite to take these events in 
future All-Marine Corps competition. 

Corporal Jay Tressler, El Toro, had 
things pretty much his own way in the 
two-mile grind. On the seventh lap 
of this eight-lap race, he even managed 
to lap three of the contestants. 

The 440-yard relay, one-mile relay 
and two-mile relay were all won by 
Quantico, with El Toro making it a 
close race in two of them. The Flying 
Bulls of El Toro might have taken the 
two-mile race had not Bill Perry, run- 
ning the third leg, folded up with a 
stomach cramp after one lap. Shaking 





Lieut. Cuff, Quantico, leading three of El Toro's quarter 
milers across finish line in the 440-yd. run. 






with intense pain, Perry managed to 
stagger through his leg of the relay and 
collapsed in a heap after handing off 
the baton to anchor-man Gene Arnold 

All the times and distances made in 
the various events must be considered 
very creditable in view of the condi- 
tion of the track, jumping take-offs 
and runways. The javelin throw was, 
of course, above the average; but that 
was run off under normal conditions 


HERE were no cinder packed cir- 
. cles for the discus and shot-put 
events—an absolute must for an ade- 
quate performance. This was not the 
result of negligence; but the track itself 
wasn't finished until three days prior to 
the meet, and heavy rainfall prevented 
the installation of the required cinder 
circles. This will be remedied at once 
and Butler Stadium track will be one 
of the best in the East for next year’s 
meet. 
The newly-laid track, with a 220- 


‘as yin 
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G. Arnold took 
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yard straightaway, and the cindered 
approaches to the jumping pits were 
very soft and spongy, the result of a 
two-day torrential downpour. In fact, 
on the morning of the preliminaries, a 
Marine Engineer Battalion was at work 
two hours before reveille removing part 
of an embankment that had washed 
down onto the track during the pre- 
vious night's rain. 

In spite of this handicap the meet 
was only ten minutes late in starting, 
and with the aid of one of the most 
efficient groups of officials the writer 
has ever seen, the events were run off 
in a clocklike manner which made up 
the time deficiency before the meet was 
half over 

This track meet should definitely be 
made an integral part of the Corps’ ath- 
letic program; it can be an annual big 
time event. If this is done, it will, in 
the space of a very few years, grow to 
be the biggest athletic event of the 
year. It is the one form of competition 
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2nd place (in the first lane); in 3rd spot was F. Strain 
straining in lane two. 


G. Kieffer, partly obscured, was 4th 
33 
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THE FIRST MEET (cont.) 


where the small posts may participate 
on terms as even as possible with the 
larger posts and stations. That was 
the main reason for not having a team 
championship, except in the relays. 

The writer found only one fault with 
the list of events. Why a 12-lb. shot 
put and 3%%-lb. discuss? These are 
strictly high school weights and hav« 
no place in a meet_such as this. After 
all, the competitors, at least 99 per cent 
of them, have finished high school and 
should therefore graduate, to the heavier 
weights. The first four finishers in 
both the discus and shot-put events 
have competed with the college style 
missiles. They'd prefer to use them 
As the old saying goes, “Let's keep it a 
man's outfit.” 

In addition, with such first class 
track facilities at hand, the various 
teams will want to schedule meets with 
colleges and junior colleges. The 16-lb 
shot and 4'4-lb. discus are standard 
equipment; let's use them 

The statistics of the All-Marin« 
Corps Track and Field Championships 
are as follows: 


120-YD. HIGH HURDLES. Ist: Hol- 
lingsworth, Quantico; 2nd: Turner, DofP; 
3rd: Steed, Quantico; 4th: Perry, El Toro. 
Time: 0:15.4 


100-YD. DASH. Ist: Wenger, Quanti- 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps presents a 
first-place trophy won by Quantico's 


Hollingsworth. 


Lieut. C. 
Below he's winning the low hurdles 


co; 2nd: Jamison, El Toro; 3rd: Ambrogi, 
Quantico; 4th: Mechler, El Toro. Time: 
0:10.3 

440-YD. RUN. Ist: F. Cuff, Quantico; 
2nd: Arnold, El Toro; 3rd: Strain, El 
Toro; 4th: Kieffer, El Toro . Time: 0:54.7 

1-MILE RUN. Ist: Hart, Quantico; 
2nd: Tackett, MCRD-San Diego; 3rd: 
Knuppel, Camp Pendleton; 4th: Taylor, 
AirFMFPac. Time: 4:58.1 

16-LB. SHOT PUT. Ist: Ryffel, DofP; 
2nd: Henson, MCRD-San Diego; 3rd: 
Hyer, Quantico; 4th: Bartos, Quantico. 
Distance: 42 ft. 11'/e in. 

880-YD. RUN. Ist: Hart, Quantico; 
2nd: Ruscio, Camp Lejeune; 3rd: Knup- 
pel, Camp Pendleton; 4th: Shutler, Quan- 
tico. Time: 2:10. 

220-YD. DASH. Ist: Wenger, Quan- 
tico; 2nd: Mechler, El Toro; 3rd: Lucy, 
Quantico; 4th: Ambrogi, Quantico. Time: 
0:22.8 

220-YD. LOW HURDLES. Ist: Hollings- 
worth, Quantico; 2nd: Owens, FMFPac; 
3rd: Moore, Quantico; 4th: Leuteritz, 
NATTC, Memphis. Time: 0:25.7 

HIGH JUMP. Ist: Hollingsworth, 
Quantico; 2nd: Tie—Waldrop, Quantico 
and Kalke, Camp Lejeune; 4th: Tyson, 
Camp Lejeune. Height: 5 ft. 8'/2 in. 

JAVELIN THROW. Ist: Patton, Camp 
Lejeune; 2nd: Jesse, Quantico; 3rd: 
Scharugus, Camp Lejeune; 4th: Perkins, 









Quantico. Distance: 198 ft. 2 in. 

POLE VAULT. Ist: Tie—Munro, Pensa- 
cola and Hollingsworth, Quantico; 3rd: 
Tie—Lanagan, MB, Wash., D. C. and 
Turner, DofP. Height: 11 ft. 6 in. 

DISCUS THROW (3'/2-Ib.). Ist: Jesse, 
Quantico; 2nd: Henson, MCRD-San 
Diego; 3rd: Kaiser, Parris Island; 4th: 
Bartos, Quantico. Distance: 141 ft. 2 in. 

12-LB. SHOT PUT. Ist: Henson, MCRD- 
San Diego; 2nd: Ryffel, DofP; 3rd: Bare, 
Camp Lejeune; 4th: Bartos, Quantico. 
Distance: 50 ft. /s in. 

TWO-MILE RUN. Ist: Tressler, E! 
Toro; 2nd: Tackett, MCRD-San Diego; 
3rd: Knuppel, Camp Pendleton; 4th: 
Celli, Ei Toro. Time: 11.32 

BROAD JUMP. Ist: Hollingsworth, 
Quantico; 2nd: Kalke, Camp Lejeune; 
3rd: Waldrop, Quantico; 4th: Bartos 
Quantico. Distance: 21 ft. 7'/« in. 

440-YD. RELAY. Ist: Quantico (Wen- 
ger, Steed, Wagner, Ambrogi); 2nd: El 
Toro; 3rd: Camp: Lejeune; 4th: MB, Wash., 
D.C. Time: 0:47.1 

ONE-MILE RELAY. Ist: Quantico 
(Ambrogi, Hart, Lucy, F. Cuff); 2nd: El 


Toro; 3rd: Camp Pendleton. Time: 
3:48.8 
TWO-MILE RELAY. Ist: Quantico 


(Robbins, Larievy, Shutler, F. Cuff); 2nd: 
Camp Lejeune; 3rd: EI! Toro. 
9:22.6 


Time: 
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The largest Marine Station in the Mid-West was a war-time discharge mill 


Great Lak 


by Sgt. Edward J. Evans 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


PLATTERED out along the shoreline of wind- 
S whipped Lake Michigan is Great Lakes Naval 

Training Station, known to the Marines who have 
passed through it as the “main gate” along the red tape 
route to separation and “Home Sweet Home.” 

It may seem strange that Great Lakes, lying as it 
does next to the northern border of the nation’s sparsely 
populated cornbelt, should be chosen as the hub for 
Marine Corps separation activities. But when one con- 
siders the fact that well over 40 per cent of the wartime 
Corps was drawn from the big farms of Midwestern 
prairie states, the reason is simple. 

The station by war’s end was servicing a larger area 
than any other processing center in the United States. 
When the discharge flood was at its crest, the Marine 
Separation Company there handled an average of 2000 
men a week. It had a 72-hour discharge mill—one of 
the fastest in the entire country. 

Today the wartime wooden barracks stand idle in 
contrast to the campus-like brick buildings of the main 
base. Since discharges have dwindled to a mere trickle, 
they are now easily handled by a nearby casual detach- 
ment. 

Except for those who have passed through on their 
way to civvie street, the 800-man Corps establishment 
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Liberty ports of Chicago, Waukeegan and Milwaukee are 
one hour by train. Old hands say the Lakes is ‘‘great duty"’ 
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GREAT LAKES (cont.) 


For thousands of Marines 


this was the last stop before home 
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Motor transport has heavy going during the cold winters, 
but vehicles and personnel stand by for Saturday inspection 
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The huge clock tower atop the Ad building will bring back 
memories to Marines who sewed on ‘‘ducks'’ at Great Lakes 
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Boot seamen receive their small arms instruction from a 
team of Marine experts who operate these station ranges 
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A Marine Corps driver waits for a passenger in the stately Knife and fork maneuvers of Marines in this messhall photo 
passageway of the central Navy building's tower entrance seem to indicate that all hands approve of Great Lakes chow 
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SERVICE SCHOOL’ 


Administration Bldg 
BLDG 300 
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Many Marines at Great Lakes attend the Electronics School. These sailors, marching to classes, wear heavy clothing as 
The school was recently moved to the Lakes from Chicago protection against the icy blasts from nearby Lake Michigan } 


Photos by Sgt. Jack Slockbower 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 














Two Marines are shown on duty in a This Marine sentry checks a motorist's pass at the main gate. Marines have had 
main gate sentry booth at Great Lakes the guard at Great Lakes almost continuously since the station was commissioned 
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GREAT LAKES (cont.) 



























In contrast to other buildings on the 
station, this modernistic structure’ is : 
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These Marines at Great Lakes are standing by to go on watch. One catches up on a spacious restaurant, ship S serwce, 

his sack time, another polishes his rifle and the third thumbs through a magazine hostess house, and fine recreational hall | 
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Guarding the brig, where general court-martial prisoners In off-duty hours, members of the guard find relaxation 
await trial, is no cinch, but this Marine is well armed in well equipped game rooms located in every barracks 
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The police detail has secured and these three Marines retire to the barracks 





for a few choruses of ‘‘Home on the Range" to the accompaniment of their guitar 


at the Lakes is not too familiar among East and West 
Coast Marines. The saying goes that if Great Lakes 
was not your discharge alma mater, you probably never 
heard of it. 

To illustrate the lack of information circulating 
among Marine Corps camps about the Great Lakes 
station, we cite the case of Colonel J. A. Bemis, the for- 
mer commanding officer. The colonel admitted shyly 
that he did not know what to expect when he received 
orders to take command there. 

“IT had passed the naval station many times on the 
train,” he said, “but I had never heard anything about 
the Marine Barracks.” 

When Col. Bemis took over in August, 1946, he 
found that his Marine detachment performed a multi- 
tude of duties, among them the instruction of boot 
seamen. A group of Marine rifle experts headed by 
Master Sergeant M. R. Sutliff run the Navy’s smallbore 
weapons range. When the sailors finish here, they are 
taken outdoors for qualification on .30 caliber. 

Col. Bemis was relieved by Colonel Cyril W. Martyr, 
in December of last year. 

After the Navy Electronics School was transferred 
from Navy Pier in Chicago to the Lakes station, Ma- 
rine students became attached to the barracks outfit 
for administration only. This further complicated 
the already heterogeneous command. The students 
now constitute the majority of green uniforms that you 


will see on the base. Their ranks range from master 
sergeant to private. Many of them are former officers 
who reverted to the ranks. 

The electronics school presents one of the toughest 
courses being taught in the service today. Students 
are introduced to the intricacies of electrical science 
over a month-long program which is divided into classes 
in mathematics, electricity, physics, radio and elec- 
tronics. Until it was recently liberalized, nearly half of 
the people enrolled in it washed out. 

Most of the 400 Marines in the Guard and Barracks 
detachments find Great Lakes “good duty.” The nearby 
liberty ports include Chicago, Waukeegan and Milwau- 
kee—none of them much more than an hour distant 
by North Shore train. 

The duties of the permanent personnel include walk- 
ing post and pulling guard on two of the three station 
brigs. Oldtimers agree that the few arduous hours spent 
pounding cinders is more than compensated for by 
availability of topnotch entertainment. Some of the 
men live close enough to the base to be able to reach 
their homes on an overnight liberty. 

Far from either ocean, Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station served as a handy substitute for salt water in 
the instruction of thousands of Marines. For many of 
them, it was their first and last post in the Corps. 
Today it operates quietly as an over-sized campus for 
peacetime military technical training. END 
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‘A hilarious who-dun-it, featuring “Bloodhound” Ashby 


the "D” Company sleuth. It shouldn’t happen to a dog- 


NE fine mid-summer night in 

Washington, D. C. PFC Chuck 

Braves, the champion gum 
beater of D company, banged on the 
door of Hootie Dalrymple’s apart- 
ment. She wasn't expecting him. But 
Chuck had love in his heart and rocks 
in his head. He hit the door an awful 
whack 

“It's your dreamboat,” he yelled. 

“Sink yourself,” advised Miss Dal- 
rymple. 

“Open up. It's me. Your great big 
black-haired honey boy.” 

“Shove off.” 

Chuck frowned. “Are you taking a 
bath, Lovey duck?” 

“You go away. I mean it. I'll call 
the shore patrol.” 

A horrible suspicion hit Chuck 

“Say!!! Have you got a man in 
there?” 

‘No,” lied Miss Dalrymple. 

Chuck wasn't the brightest young 
man in the Marine Corps, but he was 
smart enough to know that something 
was cooking. His first impulse was to 
kick the door down. Then a clever 
plan came to him 

He retired to the sidewalk and pre- 
pared to stand watch in front of the 
apartment building. If a man came out 
Chuck would knock his block off 

Chuck walked his post. A shadow 
appeared at Hootie’s window. Then 
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the screen opened and a dark object 
came whizzing down, striking poor 
Chuck right between the horns. The 
SPs found him lying on the deck in 
a dazed condition—clutching a_be- 
draggled flower. It was later identified 
as a begonia 

This was the crime—the corpus de- 
licti—the most baffling case ever to 
come to the attention of PFC Curtis 
Ashby, the sleuth of D company. 

Ashby reads detective stories, listens 
to Sam Spade, and works doggedly on 
an MCI course—Modern Criminal In- 
vesigation. He shadows people for 
practice—especially women. 

“A crime has been committed,” he 
squealed. 

“You're a yo-yo,” said Gold. 

“I,” announced Ashby, seizing Gold’s 
civilian trousers, “will bring Chuck's 
killer to justice.” 

“He wasn't killed, mallethead.” 

“He ain't even sick.” 

“He's in Bethesda with begoniaism.” 

Gold stood up, outraged. “Git outa 
my pants,” he said. 

“This is a murder case,”” Ashby said, 
squirming into my shirt. “I'll bust it 
wide open.” 

“Be careful of my shirt.” I said. 

“You ain't busting anything in my 
pants,” howled Gold 

“But Ashby, seizing a huge magnify- 
ing glass out of his locker box, leaped 
over a sack, and plunged into the night 
to look for clues 

Our outfit took a dim view of such 
detective work. There was no mystery. 
Chuck had been crowned with a flower 
pot. So what? A flower pot, or any 
pot for that matter, couldn't hurt 





Case 


Chuck—unless his mouth was open and 
he swallowed it. Sims pointed out that 
Chuck’s head was at least .003 of an 
inch thicker than any other in the Ma- 
rine Corps, not including officers, of 
course. Thompson added that Chuck 
came from Pennsylvania. “Lot of lime- 
stone in the water back there,” he ex- 
plained. “Builds up a lot of bone in 
the head.” 

“Chuck made out a will leaving his 
skull to the Smithsonian Institute,” I 
said, quietly. “But he changed it. He 
got a better offer from a company that 
makes billiard balls.” 

The Begonia Murder Case (as we 
called it later) got off to a fine start. 
Ashby was arrested by two alert Wash- 
ington policemen, who discovered him 
crawling in the gutter in front of Miss 
Dalrymple’s apartment. They turned 
him and his magnifying glass over to 
the Shore Patrol on suspicion of drunk- 
enness; the SPs made him a Prisoner 
At Large and he was scheduled to ap- 
pear for Office Hours the next morning. 

“Wait'll I explain about the case,” 
said Ashby, sticking his lip out stub- 
bornly. 

“You better not. Ask Hank what to 
do?” 

“Yeah, ask Swift.” 

“Leave Swift alone,” said Dodson. 
“He's got woman trouble.” 

“Yeah, let’m sleep,” mumbled Gold. 
“His girl won't speak to him.” 

Ashby came over to my sack any- 
how. They always come to me for 
advice. 

“Why don't you jump in the Po- 
tomac?” I advised. 

“Aw, Hank. What should I tell’m?” 

“Tell the Old Man you lost an em- 
blem and started looking for it. Tell 
him you ain't had a drink since you 
made PFC.” 

Ashby, to our great disgust, got out 
of it entirely—not even EPD. Then he 
told us about finding the clue, Exhibit 


by Corp. William Milhon 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 
















‘Have you got a man in there?" called Chuck 
through the door. ‘'No,"’ lied Miss Dalrymple 
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BEGONIA MURDER CASE (cont.) 


A. “The murder weapon,” he said, 
proudly. 

It might have been a piece of flower 
pot, or a part of a brick, or even a 
hunk of sewer tile. Ashby was very 
proud of it. “When I get my finger- 
print gear,” he said. “I'll show you 
wise guys.” 

While waiting for the gear Ashby 
was a dammed nuisance. He filled two 
notebooks with information about 
Chuck and Hootie Dalrymple. 

“You meat-head,” snapped Gold. 
“If you don't keep your fat nose outa 
my way I'm gonna bust it. An’ leave 
Hank alone,’ he said. “Look at the 
poor guy over there with his face hang- 
ing down to his ankles. His woman 
don’t love him no more.” 

It was true. But Ashby kept after 
me. 

“Tell me about Hootie,” he'd say 

And then I'd tell him. “Hootie is 
tender. She's small, with dark brown 
hair, a turned up nose with three little 
bitty freckles on it; slightly bowed legs, 
a good figure, and the most unforgiving, 
unreasonable disposition God ever put 
into such a lovely package.” 

I gave Ashby her address, her phone 
number, and told him where she worked, 
and how she got introduced to Chuck 
by way of his second cousin, a jerk 
named Homer. “She is a girl of great 
purity,” I explained, “having been in 
D. C. only two months. She has been 
kept away from the rougher elements 
except for introduction to Dog Com 
pany. 

“Hootie has only one fault She 
raises begonias. She has won five blue 
ribbons and two red ribbons for her 
begonias. Begonias stink.” 

“That's good,” Ashby always said 
“I'd like for you to be my deputy in 
this case, Hank.” 

And I always replied: “Drop dead, 
you stupid clown.” 

Ashby was a clown but he wasn't 
stupid, exactly. He built up a great 
reputation as a detective His logic 
was wonderful 

“Chuck didn't do it,’ he announced 

“Why, you Jackass! Chuck was the 
victim.” 

“You never rule out suicide,” Ashby 
sneered. “Chuck was sore at the Ma- 
rine Corps, and mad at his girl. He 
might have got a flower pot and decided 
to end it all. Remember how he used 
to beat his gums?” 

Ashby leafed through his notebook 

“Hootie didn't do it,” he said. ‘‘She 
liked begonias. Therefore she wouldn't 
throw a begonia at Chuck. She would 
throw other things such as a shoe, or 
a floor lamp, or a foot stool—but not 


a begonia.” 
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“I got one more test to make,” Ashby 
said, puffed up by his success. “And 
then I'll tell you who done it.” He 
came over to me. “Hank,” he said. 
“You're my deputy. Will you help 
me out?” 

“Leave Hank alone, damn it,” said 
Dodson. “His girl don't . . . Say, who is 
your girl anyhow, Hank?” 

I shook my head. I couldn't even 
think about it. 

Ashby held out a nickel to me. “Call 
Hootie Dalrymple,” he said. 

I didn't want to, but I humored him. 
I dialed the number... 

“Nhello,” said Hootie. 

“This is Hank Swift, USMC,” I 


began. 

Bang! I rubbed my ear. “She hung 
up.” 

“Aha,” said Ashby. “The murderer 


is someone right here in D company.” 

The same day Chuck got out of the 
hospital, Ashby received his fingerprint 
gear from the MCI. Dog Company was 
more interested in Chuck. 

He came in, stared around the bar- 
racks dreamily and said: “Hi, fellas.” 
Then he giggled. It sent shivers down 
our spines. 

“Do you feel all right, Chuck?” I 
asked. 

“I'm a happy man, Hank.” He began 
to stow his gear away, humming hap- 
pily to himself. I felt of his head. He 
had a lump on it the size of a small 
egg 

“How was the hospital?” 

Chuck sighed. “Lovely,” he sighed. 
“Simply lovely.” 

The boys exchanged worried glances. 
This wasn't the old Chuck. Why he 
used to be the bitterest man in the 
Corps. Gold tried to get a rise out 
of him. 


“Say Chuck. You been a PFC for 
four years. Don’t that burn the seat 
out of your drawers?” 

“Frankly,” said Chuck, “I'm a hap- 
py man.” 

I poked Ashby. 

“Oop.” 

“Speak to Chuck,” I whispered. 

“I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“He's dead,” said Ashby. “A lot of 
murders would be solved if detectives 
talked to the corpse.” 

Chuck finished his unpacking, opened 
a brown paper bag, and brought forth 
a withered plant. He placed it tender- 
ly in his locker box. 

“What's that, Chuck?” 

“A begonia,” he said, giggling a lit- 
tle. “I'm crazy about begonias.” 

“We gotta do somp'’n,” said Gold. 





He looked at me “Do you s'pose 


? 

“I don't know.” 

Chuck left the barracks as soon as 
he was squared away. And then it was 
that Ashby rose to the height of his 
career as a detective 

“There was a thumbprint on the 
murder weapon,” he said casually. “All 
I got to do is find the thumb.” 

“Where do you start?” I asked 

“We'll start with yours, Hank. 
Gimme your ID card.” 

“No.” 

“C'mon,” said Ashby “My ID 
card's in the pile, too.” 

“Leave Hank alone,” yelleg Dodson. 
“Don't you know his life is shattered. 
His woman hates him.” 

The other boys willingly surrendered 
their ID cards to Ashby, and crowded 
around to watch. He worked with 
professional care, and a superior air 
that made me want to bop him one. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 

















% ACT NOW! You can take off 
your pack and stand at ease during 
the Xmas rush if you'll make your 
list early and fill in the coupon at 
right. Gift cards, signed in long- 
hand, will reach your friends before 
Christmas Day informing them of 
your year-long gift. They'll be start- 
ing the New Year with your gift copy 
of the January Leatherneck. 






THERS WILL FLY 
SHOPPING BEGINS. 
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FT SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SSAVE YOU FROM THAT 
FOULED-UP FEELING 


TO LEATHERNECK MAGAZINE 
POST OFFICE BOX 1918—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT CARD AND 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO LEATHERNECK 


TO: 
NAME: 
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STREET & NO.: 


CITY, ZONE, STATE: 
SIGN THE GIFT CARD AS FOLLOWS: . ental eS 


MY NAME AND ADDRESS IS: 


ENCLOSED FIND $2.50 () PLEASE BILL ME [) 
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SEASONS 


by Lieut. Clifford McCollam 
USMC 


OUR holiday greetings will carry 
¥V ine personal touch if you design 

and make your own Christmas 
cards. The several graphic arts offer a 
variety of simple methods by which 
professional looking greeting cards can 
be produced in your own home or bar- 
racks. 

Opposite this page are sample greet- 
ings designed by four different Leather- 
neck staff artists. You will find one of 
these designs suitable for reproduction 
by each of the graphic art methods 
described here. 

An old toothbrush, a pocket comb, 
colored ink, a pencil, paper and a sharp 
pointed knife are the only materials 
you will need to make neat looking per- 
sonalized holiday cards such as the one 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Choose your design. You may use 
the one shown here or something from 
a magazine or newspaper. Draw its 
outlines on heavy paper and then cut it 
out with a sharp pointed knife. You 
now have a stencil to use in printing 
your cards. 

Place the stencil on your paper and 
weight its edges so that it lies perfectly 
flat. Medium weight paper with a mat 
or dull finish is most satisfactory for 
this type of printing. 

Now take an old toothbrush and dip 
its bristles in red or green ink. Hold a 
pocket comb over the stencil covered 
paper and pull the toothbrush slightly 
over the comb’s teeth. This causes a 
fine spray of ink to splatter over those 
areas of the paper that are exposed 
through the cut-out designs in the sten- 
cil. When you lift the stencil a color- 
ful decoration will have been printed 
on your paper 

A variation of this style care may be 
made by cutting out an image of some 
design, Santa Claus, Christmas tree, 
candles, etc, and_ splatter-printing 
around the cut-out as it lies on your 
paper. When the cut-out is lifted, a 
white image appears, bordered by a 
colorful ink spray. 

Linoleum block printing (Fig. 2) is 
in many ways similar to the older, 
wood block method. However, the be- 
ginner in this art will find linoleum a 
much easier material with which to 
work; satisfactory designs can be cut 
with a simple pen knife or any other 
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sharp pointed blade. A piece of plain 
unglazed battleship linoleum, a wooden 
block, carbon paper printers ink of the 
color desired, and a small rubber cov- 
ered roller for spreading the ink are the 
only other items needed to make greet- 
ing cards by this method. 

Glue the linoleum on a block of wood 
one inch thick. Lay the block on a 
piece of paper and mark around it so 
that you will know the exact dimen- 
sions within which to draw or trace 
your design. 

Then, draw or trace your design on 
the paper. After the design is com- 
pleted, ink it in so that you may see 
the contrasting effect of the finished 
print. 

You must now reverse your design by 
placing it face upward on a piece of 
carbon paper which is also face up. Re- 
trace your drawing so that a reversed 
carbon outline is produced on its back. 

Lay a piece of carbon paper face 
down on the block. Place the reversed 
carbon print of your design on top of 
this, face up. race over the reversed 
carbon image with a hard lead pencil. 
After tracing, remove the paper and ink 
the lines directly on the linoleum. 

Carve your desigg with an ordinary 
pen knife. The finer details are cut out 
first and the larger sections and back- 
ground are left until last when you may 
use gouges and larger blades to remove 
them. 

Remember, that the linoleum is re- 
moved in all non-printing areas. It is 
the linoleum you do not remove which 
makes the impression on your paper. 

Place about a quarter-teaspoon of 
ordinary printer's ink on a piece of 
glass and spread it with a rubber roller. 
When the rubber is covered with a thin 
coating of ink, roll it across the lino- 
leum block. Place the block face down 
on your paper and press firmly. 

Cards in two or more colors may be 
printed by painting the inks on different 
parts of the block design with a small 
brush. 

The photographic type Christmas 
card has become increasingly popular 
during recent years. A majority of 
them are made by amateur photograph- 
ers in their own kitchen darkrooms. 

Masks to be placed in contact with 
sensitized photographic paper for 
printing these cards can be purchased 
from almost any camera supply dealer. 





The mask is simply a piece of darkened 
sheet-film with a greeting in transpar- 
ent lettering and a transparent area in 
which you may place a negative of 
your own. When this mask is used in 
a contact printer or printing frame the 


transparent lettering reproduces in 
black on the photo paper and your 
negative prints in its natural tones. 
Since all other areas of the photo 
paper are masked by the darkened 
sheet-film, they remain perfectly white. 

If you have access to a camera suit- 
able for copying, in which sheet-film of 
4 inch by 5 inch size may be used, you 
can make ‘your own Christmas card 
printing masks. 

Draw or trace the lettering of your 
greeting on white cardboard or art 
paper. Space and arrange the message 
so that an area of sufficient size will be 
left blank for insertion of your picture 
negative when you do the final printing. 

Photograph this drawing with Con- 
trast Process Ortho or Contrast Process 
Pan sheet film. Develop the film for a 
period of five minutes in a solution of 
Kodak D-11 or some similar developer. 
Fix and wash film in the normal man- 
ner. 

When the mask is dry, carefully cut 
out the blackened film in the area over 
which one of your regular negatives 
will be inserted. Small pieces of 
gummed tape will hold the negative in 
proper position on the mask. 

Place this assembly in your photo 
printer and run off your copies. 


GREETING cards may also be 
printed in brilliant colors on or- 
dinary linen cloth. Using carbon paper, 
trace the outline of a design and its 
lettering upon the cloth. Then place 
the material on a flat surface and color 
in the outline (Fig. 4) with ordinary 
wax crayons. Use strong strokes in 
laying on the color. 
Next, lay the material face down on 
a sheet of wrapping paper. Cover the 
back of the material with a wet cloth 
and slowly press with a hot iron. This 
steams the crayon colors into the fabric, 
effecting a washable, fast-color design. 
Plain or crash linen is the most suit- 
able cloth for this project, but sateens 
and homespuns may also be used. 
The four examples on the opposite 
page will give you a start, or, if you want 
originality, design your own. END 
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Fig. 1—Attractive cards in a variety of bright colors are 
easy to make when you learn the splatter-print method 


Fig. 2—Linoleum block prints have the appearance of fine, 


old wood-cuts. Novice craftsmen quickly learn the technique 
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Fig. 3—Linen cloth, wax crayons and a hot iron are all 
you need to make this unusual message of Christmas cheer 
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Fig. 4—Your own snapshot negative is printed with a 
masking border of gay design in this friendly greeting 
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HE heroine was hiding in the bathroom, ready to 

leap out at the crucial moment and undo the vil- 

lain. (Even in a stream-lined melodrama the 
villain, the cad, must be undone.) 


Her cue came, she pulled on the bathroom door, 
banged her head, and the scenery shivered. The door 
was locked—why, nobody ever found out. 

The heroine pounded on it. Then she started 
screaming. 

“Wait. I'll get the axe,” yelled one of the cast. The 
rest of the actors were scrambling around looking for 
the key. The prompter was tearing his hair out. And 
the villain stood there with his mouth open. Now that 


there was no one to undo him, the cad, he was com- 
pletely undone. 

Finally a very embarrassed gentleman climbed over 
the footlights from the audience, produced a key, and 
unlocked the bathroom. 

Hugely entertained by these high-jinks, the audi- 
ence thought it was all part of the show. 

Anything can happen when a group of Marines and 
former Marines get together to write, produce, and act 
out their own plays. All of which makes the Marines 
Memorial Theater Group just about the friskiest in 
Frisco. 

They’ve presented four legitimate productions plus a 
string of hilarious and often outrageous melodramas 
at the San Francisco Press Club. Furthermore, the 
Marines Memorial outfit is out of the red now—which 
is almost unheard of in a theater group. They’ve pre- 
sented their melodramas before 15 outside organiza- 
tions, at special meetings, veterans groups, and hospitals 
and they have B.O. plenty. (Box office, that is.) 
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by Jay Rosenburg 
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The Marines’ Memorial Group Theater is rated the friskiest 
in ‘Frisco. It's the baby of the San Francisco Press Club 
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“George Washington Slept Here''—But 
the audience stayed awake. This show 

































netted a $750 profit. The Marine Players 
put it in a kitty for new props and sets 


The Marines Memorial Theater had a humble and 
highly improbable beginning at the San Francisco 
Press Club. 

Two newspapermen were writing a play. They had 
never written a play before and had no idea what they’d 
do with it after they wrote it. However, they had two 
punch problems. One was a punch line for the last 
act, the second was a new drink, Peruvian Punch which 
was very important to the plot. 

John Bruce Campbell, a reporter on the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and A. Marshall Harbinson, the bud- 
ding playwrights, took their problem to the Press Club 
bar. Bartender Jerry Barrett cooperated on the Peru- 
vian Punch and soon a small crowd had gathered to 
taste the strange concoctions that resulted. 

Andy Geer, soldier of fortune, slick fiction writer, 
and former Marine major wandered up to the group 
to find out what was going on. 

“We're writing a play,” explained Bruce. 


Everybody works. Dick McMoyler, left, 
holds the scuttle as Andy Geer sweeps 
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The melodramas are outrageous. Fred Carter is a Russian 
fugitive here. Barbara Sans assists in ‘The Son of a Vitch"’ 
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TIME OF THEIR LIVES (cont.) 
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When Andy was convinced that it =: 
was no gag he asked cautiously °3 
“Who's going to produce your play?’ 2: 

“We haven't the slightest idea,” said 2° 
Harbinson. 3 

“T'll produce it,” said Geer : 


It was one of those freak coincidences 
that occur only in real life. Just be- 
fore Geer had joined the group at the 
bar he had been appointed by the Press 
Club’s Board of Governors—of which 
he is a member—to organize a theater 
group. The Club had two theaters, 
one with a capacity of 640, and Nich 
olas Hall which seats 150. ; 

Geer called Barney Gould, newspa “She was only the Farmer's Daughter"’ 
perman-promoter who had just finished but M Sgt. Bob Dern's purity is at stake 
a production of “The Front Page.” 
Gould had a cast available. So with a 
borrowed cast and Bruce and Harbin 
son’s play the Marine's Memorial The 
ater was launched at the Press Club 
bar. 

Everyone worked hard on “It Seems 
to be Spring.” The co-authors rewrote 


































it, revised it, invented a Peruvian 
Punch (half gin and half port wine 
which nobody had the nerve to try) and 
found the perfect punch lines for the 
last act. (The Leatherneck cannot 
publish censorable material.) But 
“Spring” was a flop, financially. They 
made $125 selling advertising on the 
theater programs 

However, “Spring’ was a success in 
many other ways. It formed the nu 
cleus for Geer’s little theater group, 
and it launched two promising play 
writes upon an unsuspecting world 

Plans were made immediately to do 





another major production: “George 
Washington Slept Here.” A few play 
ers quit, but the hardy members worked 
even harder. 

Pat Walter, a striking brunette with 
a great deal of talent, summed it up 
this way while they were talking about 
the hilarious misfortunes in “Spring.” 

“Don't get the idea that we're just 
a bunch of crackpots and crazy kids 
doing a lot of silly things. We like the 
theater. In fact we love it. And we 
like Andy Geer and the others. Most : 
of us are busy, but we still find time to A scene from ‘George Slept..." etc. Hits like this encourage Marine 
devote two or three evenings a week to players, but a financial flop doesn't throw them. They're having fun! 
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Moonbeam (Pat Walters) gets Lil Abner 
(Ray Myers) in ‘Feudin'’ and a-Funnin’ ' 


work here. And believe me, everybody 
works. Just look at that.” 

She pointed across the clubroom 

Geer was sweeping up trash and Dick 
McMoyler, director of productions, was 
holding the dust pan. The entire gang 
works on scenery, costumes, props, on 
the end broom or 
wherever a hand is needed. 

“It's not all work,” McMoyler said, 
have a lot of 
good horseplay and we get along to- 
gether.” 

Out of the horseplay and fun grew 
the melodramas that brought a measure 
of fame to the Marines Memorial The- 
ater. 


of. a swab or a 


grinning a little “We 


For some the Club had spon 
sored Friday night socials, first cousins 
to Marine “beerbusts."” But they need- 
ed a little more life to attract a crowd 
The problem was put up to the theater 
group. 

They combined a few olio (variety) 
numbers and melodramatic skits into a 
light continuity and under the label of 
the “Farmer's Daughter” presented it 
in Nicholas Hall. It was a take-off on 
the story of the traveling salesman and 
the farmer's daughter. It was a smash 
hit. 

They followed it with another melo- 
drama “Fuedin and a-Funnin” which 
filled the hall to overflowing. They had 
B.O. appeal now so they kept the 
meller’s rolling. “Midnight in Paris,” 
featuring a good many square feet of 
leg flesh in a Can-Can, was a sell out 
At this writing, they're hot on another 
production, “Gold Diggers of °48.” 

During this time they'd completed 
production of “George Washington 
Slept Here.” It went over big. The 


time 








company netted $750 which went into 
a kitty to pay for more elaborate cos 
tumes for future productions 

The Press Club 
when it looks upon its 
Said General E. O. Ames 
tired) now Club Manager 
Those kids have 
than I've 


glows with pric 
active baby 
(USMC re 

They're a 
real 


real outfit. more 


enthusiasm seen in a long 
time.” 

The players, many of whom are still 
in the Marine 


They do it for experience, 


Corps, receive no pay 
a love of the 
theater, and for the laughs 

There 
actress got their dialogue 
that the 
out on the stage 
of the act until he got them 
squared away. And the old couch in 
the “Feudin” production that collapsed 
at odd moments for no reason at all 
of the 


curtain fell 


was the time an actor and an 
so fouled up 
prompter finally had to walk 
and pretend to be 


part 


It got more laughs than some 
And the 
during a Can-Can number when Andy 


acts time the 


Geer recruited another member of th« 
Board of Governors from the audience 
and they held the curtain up for ten 
minutes. And of course the that 
Pat Walter got locked in the bathroom 


time 





pays transportation 
“But,” says Dick Har- 
Major of Western Re- 
cruiting and business manager of the 


The company 


for the players 
ris, Sergeant 


group, “I think if there’s any question 
about it, the members would gladly 
pay for the (At $1.50 a night 
it runs into a nice piece 


cost.” 
to commute, 
of change by the time the production 
“We like what we're doing. 
It's our hobby and we love it.” 

The Marine players have had the 
time of their life at the Memorial 
Theater. So it’s altogether fitting that 
their next show may be William Saroy- 
an's “Time of Your Life.” END 


is over.) 
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Morty George, emcee for the 
‘Farmer's Daughter" skit, sings 
his big heart out between acts 
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Wilton Clary, second from left, leading 
man of the stage success ‘‘Oklahoma,"’ 
is now an honorary Marine sergeant. 
Cast members stand by as Lieutenant 
W. F. Fitzgerald administers the oath 


Lucky Bounce 


A Marine pilot conducted a test re 
cently to see how high an airplane can 
bounce. The test occurred near Cherry 
Point when the pilot drove his F7F into 
the dirt at a speed of 324 knots. The 
plane bounced 200 feet into the air 

The test was unscheduled 

The pilot, a Marine lieutenant (name 
withheld), was determined to make a 
good score at bombing practic: He 
started his glide bombing run at 5000 
feet The target fascinated him He 
knew that he'd make a hit. He was so 
confident that he forgot to pull the 
screaming plane out of the dive. When 
he hauled back on the stick, too late, 
the F7F flattened out, hit the ground 
with a force of 11Gs positive, and 
bounced up again, force 2'4 negative 

The pilot, sweating ice cubes, man 
aged to hold his plane at the top of 
the bounce. The prop of the left engine 
had been fouled up so badly that it 
feathered, but 
our hero limped back to Cherry Point 


couldn't be somehow 
and landed, miraculously, in one piece 

The plane was so badly damaged in 
its undefparts that a major overhaul 
was necessary 

The lieutenant, undamaged, received 
an overhauling from his major too 

a 

Not so lucky, however, was Captain 
Devere Christiansen During the war 
the Marine pilot was flying a new 
plane over a California desert. The 
plare pertormed perfectly, built up ter 
rihc speed, and then suddenly decided 
to come apart 

Capt. Christiansen couldn't jump— 
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the plane was going too fast. He had 
only one chance He pulled the rip 
cord and the parachute tore him from 
the hurtling airplane at an altitude of 
300 feet The chute didn’t help much 
at that height and the speed he was 
traveling Christiansen hit hard in a 
lump of bushes. The bushes broke his 
ll—and his back 

Nine months later, Capt 
en donned a special back support, left 
the hospital, and shoved off for the 
Pacific Theatre He had won three 
air medals and a DFC before V-J Day 

The courageous Christiansen, now a 
member of the Marine Corps Organized 
Reserve Squadron VMF-123, Los Ala- 
mitos, Calif., had proved with his war 
record that you can't keep a good Ma- 


but not his spirit 
Christian- 


rine down—broken back notwithstand- 
ing This summer he proved it again, 
this time the hard way 


Water polo is a rugged sport. The 
main object of the game is to drown 
the members of the opposing team 
Christiansen was the star player on 
the United States water polo team in 


the 1948 Olympic Games! 


Dead Eye Dicks 


Coaches on the Rifle Range at Camp 
Matthews beamed with pride. And two 
DIs S Sgt. Dick Tyner, and Corporal 
Leroy Misner were comparatively hap- 
py—as happy as DIs ever get about a 
Their platoon +44 
had qualified 100 per cent. Of the 75 
men: 26 fired expert, 29 made sharp- 
shooter, and 20 scored marksman. In 
other words 73 per cent of the outfit 
better: there 


bunch of recruits 


made sharpshooter or 
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were more experts and sharpshooters 
than marksmen. 

A 100 per cent platoon is not a new 
record, of course—but +44 is the first 
to do it at Diego in six years of 
frenzied target blasting. At Parris 
Island the last platoon to reach quali- 
fying perfection was #588, Date Dec. 
29, 1944 

Platoon +44 has something else to 
Private Gilbert J. Booth, 
Cainsville, Missouri, top man in the 
platoon, smashed all previous recruit 
records at Camp Matthews with a sen- 
sational score of 328 out of a possible 
340 

Says Booth: “I'd like to stay here, 
and be a coach!” 

Probably the saddest man on the 
base was Private Gilmer F. Keeler. 
Keeler of platoon +43, firing one week 
before Booth, had established a new 
record, too. Score 327. He was top 
man for seven days... 


crow about. 


Plenty Too Bad... 


“Wong used to be a Marine house- 
boy, but not any more. I saw him in 
Peiping the other day” (writes Captain 
Earl J. Wilson, USMCR in The Word). 
“Wong was moping around the “open 
market” trying to pick up a little 
cumsha from the sidewalk merchants. 
But with the exchange at 840,000 to 
1 his take was small potatoes. I asked 
how things were going and he said, 
‘Peiping no have got Marines now, 
plenty too bad.’ 

“I felt that way, too, but for different 
reasons. It seemed strange to re-visit 
the old city and not see forest green 








everywhere The ricksha boys. still 
padded down Hatamen Street and 
around the town, the idlers still sat 
drinking tea and cracking watermelon 
seeds, the beautiful old Forbidden City 
still gleamed in the sun, and the war 
as usual seemed rather remote. 

“Perhaps the nostalgia came back 
the sharpest in the bar of the old 
Wagon Lits Hotel where only two air- 
line pilots held forth in low tones over 
their drinks 

“Tientsin was even worse. The 
myriad honky-tonks were closed, of 
course, and even the old Delconte Res- 
taurant was boarded up. Business was 
at a standstill. But since the trains 
still run and the planes still fly from 
there, many of the more resolute mer- 
chants are long gone to Nanking to do 
business with the Army or to Tsingtao 
the Marine's last stronghold. 

“There's generally a cruiser or de- 
stroyer anchored off Shanghai, but the 
few Gyrenes and Swabbies from them 
are soon swallowed in the crowd. At 
the Navy Race Course Recreation 
Center there are usually more civilians 
than military personnel 
. - Yep, as far as most of China goes, 
Hot shot Pvt. Gilbert J. Booth of Cainsville, Mo. smashed recruit shooting the Marines ‘no have got’ these days. 
records at Camp Matthews, San Diego. He scored 328 out of a possible 340 As Wong says, ‘plenty too bad.’” 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Louisiana Bonus 


Attention: all former and active Ma- 
rines from Louisiana. The legislature 
of that state has passed an amendment 
to the State Constitution which will 
permit bonuses to be paid to wartime 
servicemen or their survivors. 

The voters of Louisiana will decide 
this month whether or not bonuses will 
be paid. If they vote, “Yes,” every 
wartime serviceman or woman will 
qualify for payments up to $250. Sur- 
viving dependents may claim $1000. 

The money, appropriately enough, 
will be paid from beer taxes. 


Blessings on Thee... 


The United Spanish War Veterans 
have selected a former Marine to serve 
as their National Commander—for the 
first time in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

Forty-eight Army men, and one 
Navy man have held the post formerly. 
Stepping into their shoes is Charles R. 
Barefoot. 

Barefoot, 64, a lawyer from Toledo, 
Ohio served with the Marines during 
the Philippine Insurrection from 1899 
to 1902. 


Thrice in a Lifetime 


A quick-thinking El Toro Marine 
distinguished himself recently on a 
radio quiz show. PFC Charles J. Wil- 
kins of VMF (N) 513 went to Holly- 
wood, wangled his way into the “Dou- 
ble or Nothing” show, and faced the 
microphone without a qualm. 

Walter O'Keefe, the emcee, had 
asked a very tough question: 

“How many.sets of teeth does an 
elephant have during a lifetime?” 

“One,” replied umpteen contestants. 

“Three,” said our hero who is from 
Cardwell, Missouri, the youngest of a 
family of nine boys, and noted for his 
faultless logic. 

“How do you figure it?” 

“Well,” drawled PFC Wilkins, 
“Grandmaw has had three sets of teeth 
and she is ninety years old now. An 
elephant, I reckon, is generally older 
than grandmaw, so, I allow, they got 
about the same number of sets.” 

“Give that man $80,” screamed 
O'Keefe 

Wilkins received a crate of oranges, 
too. He plans to make the Marine 
Corps his career 

Immortal thinkers Socrates and 
Aristotle, in that section of the Hall of 
Fame reserved for masters of Logic, 
moved over to make room for PFC 
Wilkins. 
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Three colleges wanted Dale Kumler, but badly. 
baseball clubs followed him around waving fat contracts. 


Signed Up 


Dale E. Kumler, 19, of New Bloom- 
field, Pa. was a wanted man. Three 
colleges offered him __ scholarships. 
Scouts from the Dodgers, the Phillies, 
Pirates, and Red Sox offered him fat 
bonus contracts. 

Dale is an all-round athlete. Ex- 
ceptional passer in football. Hot bas- 
ketball player. But he really shines in 
baseball. In his last two years at New 
Bloomfield High he won 27 games, lost 
only 3. 

The major leagues wanted him. For 
a while there was some doubt as to 
which league would get him. Finally, 
Dale, with the draft board breathing 
on his muscular neck, signed up for 
three years with the biggest league in 
the country. , 

Right now, Private Dale Kumler is 
at Parris Island. 


Extension 
The Marine furlough follows a pat- 
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Scouts from four major league 
Guess who got him 


tern. There is the “Oh-boy-I-go-back” 
feeling. Then the “To-hell-with-it” 
period. Followed by “Geez-I-gotta-go- 
back.” In this last stage something hot 
always comes up, A hot fishing trip, 
a hot poker game, or, perhaps, a blonde. 
An extension must be swindled some- 
how. 

Requests for additional furlough time 
have followed a well-defined pattern 
since the beginning of the Marine 
Corps. The fishing, poker, or, perhaps, 
the blonde is never mentiorfed. “Grand- 
maw busted her leg. Uncle Plute is 
dead—he got his beard caught in the 
wringer.” “Somebody is awful sick.” 


‘So is the CO who grants these requests. 


PFC J. M. Kirinich of Joliet, Illinois 
is a man in a thousand, a man in a 
million. Kirinich broke the Marine 
tradition. When furlough time ran 
short he wired his CO at Cherry Point: 

“REQUEST FIVE DAY EXTEN- 
SION STOP JUST MET FUTURE 
WIFE.” 

He got it. END 
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OLD GOLD 
Cures Just One Thing: 





F IT’S a fine-tasting, mellow, smooth smoke 
you're after .. . Old Golds are for you. And 
that’s all, Mister. 


Our job, as we see it, is just to provide the 
finest-smoking cigarette that long experience 
and skilled know-how can produce. 

Fine tobacco is surely important. Even more 
important is what’s done with the tobacco... 
how it’s aged, mellowed, “‘cured”’ . . . and made 
ready for your utmost enjoyment. 


And there’s where no cigarette on earth 


matches Old Gold’s background of experience 
. nearly 200 years.of knowing, buying, han- 
dling, and blending fine tobaccos! 


We're tobacco men—not medicine men. And, 
as we say ... the only thing Old Gold cures is 
the world’s best tobacco. 


To you who enjoy an extra good smoke-treat, 
Old Gold offers down-to-earth smoking pleasure 
instead of highfalutin claims. 


To you we say just this: 
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“There's Elkins again—washing everything." 

















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


THIS MEANS MORE WORK 
Sirs: 

Several times in the past two years I 
have known several fourth paygrade men, 
who, upon being transferred, have been 
informed either by the first sergeant or 
supply sergeant that fourth paygrade per- 
did not rate transportation of 
Please inform all men 
Marine Corps 


sonnel 
household effects. 
concerned to read the 
Manual. 

Supply Sergeant 


Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ You are correct; MCM 16-266 
allows for the transportation of 3000 
pounds of household effects of 
Fourth Paygrade men upon perma- 
nent transfers.—Ed. 


BOOK ON UNIFORMS 
Sirs: 

I'd like to know if you have any old 
or new books or pamphlets on France, 
Great Britan, Germany, Russia, Japan or 
Belgium. 

I collect uniforms and insignia informa- 
tion and have done so for the past ten 
years. What I need most is information 
on French, British and Russian Navies 
and Airforces. I'd prefer the Russian, 
first. 

Lionel D. Alley, USNR (O) 
Lake Charles, La. 


@ The Leatherneck Bookshop car- 
ries a book entitled “Identification 
of the World's Military, Naval and 
Air Uniforms, Insignia and Flags” 
which deals with 58 countries. This 
book, published in 1943 and re- 
vised in 1945, sells for $2.50.—Ed. 


GOOD CONDUCT MEDALS 
Sirs: 

When is the Marine Corps going to get 
around to sending us our Good Conduct 
Medals? It seems that all other medals 
have been distributed but this one. 

Sgt. Elmer Ralston 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ The distribution of Good Con- 
duct Medals was begun in August. 
The award of these medals is based 
on the information on the applica- 
tion blanks already filled in by Ma- 


rines when they received their 
American Defense and _ Victory 
Medals. All Good Conduct Medals 


will be engraved with the recipients’ 
names and they will be mailed as 
soon as they are ready. In the 
meantime, it is impossible for Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps to answer 
the numerous requests which have 
been received.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 





say “merry christmas” with Post gitts 


WHAT YOU DO: Select your gift—tell us where to 
send it and messoge you wish sent with it. Enclose 
purchase price, which includes pocking, postage — 
everything. If using Deferred Payment Pian (on items 
$15.00 or over) just enclose required deposit, state 
your rote, poy, and promise te pay bolonce as stoted 
under orticle. Thot's oll! 
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VALUES / 





BOTH RINGS $55 


L$404:—"Elizabeth"* matched 


Engagement and Weddipg set w White 
of two-tone White and Yel- y r 

low 14K Gold. Brilliam per- na ha 
fect cut Diamond in En- diamond 


gagement ring Both rings 
are engraved by experts to 





appear as small diamond worse 

Both for $55 Cash OR $20 tanding va 

Down—$8 Monthly. : $40 
Monthly 











WHAT WE 00: We'll corefully wrap and pock your 
gift, enclose your greeting and deliver it for ‘Christ- 
mas (or os you soy) anywhere in the U. S. We gver- 
ontee safe delivery and the complete satisfaction of 
you ond recipient OR YOUR MONEY BACK. (if desired, 
we'll ship to you under same guvorontee). Our gift 

livery service is a Post feature, which costs you 
nothing extra. 





w Wt sold 
t ‘ igage 
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€ nar 1 and tw 
2 lia 
We ] na 
nm engraved t ippear a 
1 $100 2 jiamond Bot 
Down—SI5 ngs $128 Cast 


Down—$17 Monthly 





- LS 804:—! t creation with 

et ir 4k s0ld + ‘ 1vy 

L$ 304:—''Sheila’’. Engage LS 1003:—Distinctive ring r nting Rict blue 
ment ring has perfect of i4K Yellow Gold tone fect x pointed 

blue-white diamond and A ~~, Diamond Tw ‘ lia 

Se <. $85 Cash OR $29 Down n side. Specia 

monds edding ring —$14 Monthly $72. $0 Ca $32.50 


has three perfect dic 
monds. Both rings in 186K 
gold mountings. 


$210. 
$110 Down—$20 Monthly. 


white 






Ls 1503:—*‘Lenore” 


Supremely accurate superbly 
styled. 17 Jewels Yellow Gold filled. $33.75 Cash 
OR $11.75 Down-—$5 Monthly 

a "bee said 
« Ep SSERTET 
BULOVA 17 Jewels 
1S 1302:—Bulova ‘Rosanne 17 Jewels, smart Pink 


Gold filled. Silk cord bracelet. $42.50 Cash OR $18.50 
Down—$6 Monthly _ 





ins 3101:—DeLuxe 12 piece Boudoir Set. Double side 
mirror, mirror back brush and comb of genuine 
lucite. Jumbo size crystal perfume bottles with 
fancy flare tops. Three beautiful useful crystal jars 
two mirrored picture frames and a large mirror 
matches every Bedroom color scheme. $29.95 Cash or 
$15 Down. $5 Monthly 














Rown—S$10 Monthly. 





LSo07: 10K Yellow 
1$808: — Exquisite new Gold Birthstone ring 
wide Wedding Ring in Set with large synthetic 
14K Yellow Gold. Has Birthstone and 2 syn 


8 deep : red gen une Rubies. (Specify Birth 
rubies Set in its ov Month) $29.75 Cash 
star 75 Cash OR $25 OR $9.75 Down — $5 
Down—$9 Monthly Monthly 





LS 901: -Ladies Birth- LS 912:—emart Birth- 
stone Ring of 10K Yel stone ring of 14K Yel- 
low Gold. Set wih large low Gold. Set with 3 
simulated Birthstoneand synthetic Rubies And 
2 side Diamonds. (Me large synthetic Birth- 
dion Birth Month) stone (Mention birth 
$17.50 Cash OR $750 month) $39.50 Cash 
Down—$5 Monthly OR $1550 DOWN—$6 
Monthly 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
32 PAGE CATALOG 
Hundreds of Values in nationally advertised 


peamonee « WATCHES « SILVERWARE 
WELRY « GIFTWARES « Etc. 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE TAX 





427 Flatbush Ex. 
Brooklyn 1, N 


“Where Every Promise Is Kept’ 











Leader 


by Corp. Paul Hicks 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


AJOR General Graves B. Erskine 
M is the Commanding General of 

the First Division, with addi- 
tional duties as Commanding General, 
Marine Barracks, Marine Training and 
Replacement Command, San Diego 
Area. 

He assumed this command after 
completing a tour of duty from October, 
1945, to March, 1947, as Administrator 
for the Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration, Department of Labor, 
in Washington. The general received 
high commendation for the outstanding 
success of the rehabilitation program 
which he fostered. He returned to duty 
with the Corps at Headquarters in 
April, 1947, and moved to the West 
Coast command in July of that year 

Gen. Erskine was borne in June, 
Upon 
graduation from Louisiana State Uni 
versity in 1917 he reported for active 
duty with the Marine Corps as a second 
lieutenant, and sailed for France in 
January, 1918. 

As a member of the Sixth Marine 
Regiment he participated in the Aisne- 


1897, in Columbia, Louisiana 
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Marne defensive and the St. Mihiel 
offensive He was wounded in both 
engagements and received the Silver 
Star for bravery in action. He wears 
the French Fourragere 

Between wars he served at many 
Stateside posts, and overseas in Santo 
and Peiping, 


Domi:.go, Nicaragua, 


China. At the outbreak of World War 
II Gen. Erskine was Chief of Staff, 
Amphibious Force, Atlantic Fleet 


From September, 1942, until October, 
1944, he was Chief of Staff. Amphibious 
Training Staff; Chief of Staff, Amphi 

bious Corps, Pacific Fleet; Chief of 
Staff, FMF San Diego Area; Chief of 
Staff, Fifth Amphibious Corps, and the 
FMF Pac. During this time he received 
the Legion of Merit, and a gold star in 
lieu of a second Legion of Merit for ex- 


ceptionally meritorious service, parti- 
cularly during the Saipan and Tinian 
operations. 

In October, 1944, Gen. Erskine be- 
came Commanding General of the 
Third Marine Division. He was its 
leader during the battle of Iwo Jima 
and for this action he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. His cita- 
tion reads in part: 

“Through his brilliant, skillful and 
inspiring leadership kept his di- 
vision in the forefront of the assault 

finally breaking through to the 
north coast of the island thereby split- 
ting the enemy into two groups. His 
dynamic force and personal courage, 
were in great measures responsible for 
the success of his division and the 
entire operation.” END 














PLATOON LEADERS 
CLASS 


[continued from page 10] 


maneuvers with precision and proficien- 
cy. Problems using mortars, machine 
guns, tanks and rifle platoons recreated 
the spirit of actual battle over ground 
once torn with some of the bloodiest 
combat of the Civil War and where 
hundreds of officers of World War II 
received their ABCs of battle. 

In the classrooms, students whose 
only knowledge of the last war was 
gained through the press and radio, 
learned the littl known “whys and 
wherefores"” of attacks on the islands 
that led the way to Pacific victory. 
They learned scouting and patrolling 
the hard way; under the boiling mid- 
day sun and during the disturbing 
silence of black nights. They went on 
marches and experienced the 
aching muscles, tired feet, and field 
rations of the gravel grinding infantry. 
The whole routine was carried out at 
a tough break-neck pace. As candi- 
dates for commission as platoon leaders 
these men might someday be responsi- 
ble for the lives and welfare of troops 
in tougher situations than these, con- 
sequently only the best men _ were 
encouraged to stay on. A condition in 
the course gave the PLCs the privilege 
of resigning at any time. 

The usual bickering and griping were 
prevalent during the first few weeks 
This year’s course was made more dif- 
ficult than the last one in order to 
cover the entire schedule in the short 
time allotted to each subject. A few 
students who found it too tough went 
home, but no one missed them. The 
general concensus of opinion was: 
“It's still the quickest and best way to 
get a commission,” and many said it. 

In the sixth and final week the tacti- 
cal climax to the senior course training 
came with an amphibious assault land- 
ing from the Potomac River on to a 
stretch of beach South of the Marine 
Air Station at Quantico. The PLCs 
arose before dawn that morning and 
assembled their combat gear. After 
chow they piled aboard trucks to rum- 
ble and bounce over 20 miles of dirt 
road and paved highway to the main 
post where they were due at 0730 on 
the post docks. 

Here Marine-manned landing craft 
were waiting for them. They clambered 
aboard by platoons, the engines roared 
and they were off down the river. 
Awaiting them on “the beach" were 
prepared demolitions which greeted 
them as simulated artillery fire; they 
found obstacles and fortified positions 
further up the bank. 


forced 





As the landing craft circled and 
headed for the shore the PLCs were 
given the word to crouch to the bottom 
of the craft and load with blank am- 
munition. Soon the explosions and 
simulated enemy fire were bursting up 
ahead and pounding the ear drums. 
With a jolt the bow touched sand and 
the ramp was down. 

“Hit the beach and take cover!" 

With the usual flourish and finesse, 
the positions were taken and minor 
obstacles, such as the intrusion of rail- 
road trains through the tactical area 
were overcome with ease. 

Back in the camp areas the following 
morning, final exams covered elemen- 
tary tactics, types of weapons’ and the 
historical, administrative, and logisti- 
cal material which had been covered 
by the course during the six rugged 
weeks. 

Plans for the afternoon included the 
big review, parade and address by the 
commanding general. The brief time 
allotted to training in close-order drill 
and ceremony was certainly not evident 
in the remarkable performance of these 
officer candidates on parade. None of 
the regular officer or NCO instructors 
gave a command. They remained on 
the sidelines while the student officers 
and NCOs ran the entire show—with 
the aid of the post band. 

As the battalions broke up and the 
men prepared for their homeward treks 
to the scattered points of the nation, 
the feeling of solid accomplishment and 
a job well done seemed to dim the 
memories of stifling heat, choking dust, 
unpredictable thunder storms = and 
oozing mud. At times it all seemed 
like a rat-race, but it was never quite 
as rough as boot camp nor was it the 
same routine as the one followed by 
the young officers of Basic School. 
These were officer candidate “boots.” 
They had week-end and nightly liberty 
and the freedom of the post, yet the 
training program allowed them little 
time to take advantage of the recrea- 
tion or club activities. 

Every effort was made by the staff 
of the Basic School and the Training 
Regiment to guide, advise, and assist 
these candidates to attain maximum 
military profficiency and develop into 
successful leaders. The assigned mis- 
sion was “to provide the theoretical 
and practical instruction which is nec- 
essary to prepare the candidates for 
reserve or regular commissions.” By 
constant coaching, discussion and dem- 
onstration the instructors provided the 
PLCs with every opportunity to gain 
a valuable understanding of the field 
which lies open to them. With few 
exceptions the men who trained at 
Quantico this Summer will have their 
bars in the very near future. END 
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THE BEGONIA MURDER 
CASE 


[continued from page 42] 


“Don't anybody leave this room,” he 
yelled, suddenly 

“Samp'n bite you?” asked Gold 

“This thumbprint,” said Ashby dra- 
matically, “on this here ID card is one 
and the as that there on the 
murder weapon.” 

A hush fell upon the barracks. 

“This,” yipped Ashby, “is the dirty 
sneak who beat Chuck's time with 
Hootie Dalrymple. This is the snake 
in our bosom that slung the flower pot 
containing a begonia at—” he turned 
the ID card over—"“at ... 

“Fellas,” he said. ‘Listen fellas,” 
his voice was breaking. “I didn't do it.” 

“It's your ID card.” 

“An old trick,” I said loudly. ‘The 
detective pretends to be working on the 
case and he turns out to be the killer. 
Shame on you, Ashby. 

We rode him. We climbed on his 
back and gave him the spurs. 

He kept protesting his innocence 
Of course, the clown had put the print 
flower pot when he 


same 


on the 
picked it up. 

It would have 
life. It 
about 15 minutes 

“Awright,”” he said 
body in D company done it. I’m gonna 
find that guy. The killer will 
just one slip and then it'll be too bad.” 

“What'll you do?” 

“I'll run him up,” said Ashby. “Hit- 
ting a guy with a flower pot is assault. 
And if Chuck is section eight—and he 
acts like it—the guy who did it will 
get a court-martial.” 

“Ashby you're nuts.” 

He stuck out his lip 
guys not to laugh at 
stubbornly. ~ 

And the hell of it was—he could do 
it. 

Next morning, standing in the chow 
line, we knew the worst about poor 
Chuck. He used to be at the top of 
the gum-beating form at chow. He 
would insult the mess sergeant, the 
mess men, the mess, the Marine Corps, 
the officer of the day and the police 
sergeant, while waiting. 

Chuck was drooling. 

“Look,” said Gold. ‘He's drooling!” 

“Just smell them eggs,” he drooled. 

That was Thursday—field day. At 
1635 we prepared for the great event 
of the week: cleaning the head. Gum 
beating prevailed. 

“Today is field day,” sang Chuck. 
“Ta-tum, ta-tum TUM. Give me my 


piece of 


ruined a good detec- 
tive for bothered Ashby for 
“I know some- 


make 


“Tl teach you 


me,” he said, 





swab and paddles. Git along 
dogies, git along—" He stopped, no- 
ticing everybody was looking at him. 
“Say fellas, clean it by my- 
self . 

We were so dumbfounded we pitched 
in and cleaned the head in nothing flat 

“He used to be the Marine in 
the outfit." Gold’s voice broke. “Look 
at him now.” 

A lump came 
“Poor fellow.” 

It is a sad thing when 
buddy. loses his marbles 

“We gotta do something,” Thompson 
said that night 

“Maybe 
“Maybe he's just happy.” 

I glanced over at Chuck's sack. He 
was playing with his toes and singing 
“Goody -goody-gum-drop.” 


lemme 


best 


into my throat, too 


your best 


he’s not crazy,” I said 


Gold asked: “Can a guy get that 
happy?” 
“I doubt it,” I said. “Poor fellow.” 


We hoped Chuck would snap out of 
it. But the flower pot evidently, had 
fouled him Friday he 
refused Bugs Bunny comic books and 
read the Basic Field Manual 
On Saturday he zipped through Inspec- 
tion, and was so happy about the drill 
that followed that he suggested that we 
ask the lieutenant to drill us for another 


up good. On 


instead 


hour 

He had a habit of 
without warning, via the main gate, 
sometimes he wouldn't get back in be- 
A.M. Ashby was out every 
night, too. But nobody 
about Ashby 

On Sunday we took action. 

“He got hit on the head,"’ Gold said 
“The thing to do is hit him 

“It might work,” said Thompson. We 
devised a plan. 

Gold lured poor Chuck outside the 
barracks that evening, and led him the 
way you would lead a_ horse 
I dropped the heavi- 
of Chuck's 
back 


was a groan, 


disappearing, 
and 


fore 3 


cared much 


again.” 


under- 
neath my window 
est thing I could find—one 
boondockers—and jumped 


There 
then pretty soon the 


own 
from the window. 
a startled outcry 
tramp of heavy feet on the stairs. 

“Somebody ought to help Gold with 
the body,” “Chuck 
must weigh five hundred pounds.” 

Then Chuck entered, dropping Gold's 
limp figure on his sack. “Gee whiz,” 
he said. “A shoe musta fell off'a the 
window sill. Poor Gold.” 

“Didn't it hit you?” I asked 


Thompson said 


“Oh, sure,” said Chuck. “Didn't 
hurt But it got Gold on the first 
bounce. Maybe we should get the 


corpsman.” 

Ashby sneered at us. When Chuck 
had gone out that night Ashby gave 
us the word. “I've narrowed the sus- 
pects down to eleven,” he said. “And 
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THE BEGONIA MURDER 
CASE (cont.) 


I'm not forgetting a thing. Gold took 
Hootie up in his airplane once. Sims 
sent her flowers. Thompson took her 
to the zoo one afternoon to look at the 
bears. And there’s Dodson—you can't 
trust Dodson with any woman. And 
Hank there. He drools every time he 
thinks about her.” 

“You leave Hank alone,” 
Sims. “He is dying of a broken heart 
His girl hates his . . . Who is your girl 
friend, Hank?” 

I shook my head. They'd never find 
out. 

We got jumpy in the barracks. Our 
nerves wer eshot. The Begonia Murder 
Case was getting us down. Chuck was 
still happy as a moron. And Ashby the 
snake was watching us as a cat watches 
a mouse. 

“The killer will slip,” he said. “The 
one who done it may as well confess, 
right now.” 

“I won't confess,” I said. 

“Me neither,” said Gold. 

D company was about to go to pieces 
like a PX watch. 

The Begonia Murder Case was solved 


warned 


on pay day. 
Detective Ashby, grinning all over 
himself, grabbed me by the arm. “The 


killer has flubbed. 
“Leggo,” I said. 
“Only four guys used the telephons 
since 1637," said Ashby. “So the killer 
has to be either Gold, 
Sims, or Dodson.” 
“I used the phone.” 
Ashby nodded slowly. 
trap, Hank,” he said. 
you aren't my man.” 
His solution was beautifully simple 


I got him!” 


Thompson, 


“That was a 
“Now I know 


Hootie is silly about begonias. She 
gets sore at the killer for throwing one 
at Chuck. She gets so mad she won't 
even speak to the killer. So the poor 
jerk tries to make up by sending her 


the biggest, bodacious begonia in 
Washington, D. C. 
“The dumb jerk drew a_ circle 


around the florist’s telephone number,” 
chuckled Ashby. “All I had to do was 
call ‘em up and ask if Hootie Dalrym- 
ple's flowers had been delivered yet. 
You'll get a laugh outa this, Hank. The 
killer sends a card that says: ‘I love 
you like nothing human,’ and he signs 
it ‘Stinky’.” 

“You don't know who did it?” 

“I could have found out,” said 
Ashby. “But it'll be more fun to catch 
him when he goes ‘round to her apart- 
ment.” 

I cleared my throat. “Suppose... 
Hootie meets him someplace?” 

“T'll tail her. I’m in like Flynn.” 

“Suppose she recognizes you.” 

“I'll be disguised,” sneered Ashby. 
“I'm there like the bear.” 

I sat on my sack for a long while 
trying to figure out an angle. I kept 
thinking about those little freckles on 
Hootie's nose. I didn't look up when 
Chuck Braves came in. He socked me 
playfully. “Who's your undertaker?” 

“Get off my back,” I said wearily. 
“I got trouble.” 

“Yeah. I been too happy the last 
ten days to pay any attention to sad 
What in hell 
this outfit?” 
happy?” 
“You are looking at the happiest man 
Chuck said. “I ain't 
You could hit me with 
a baseball bat and I'd laugh like a 
jackass. Which reminds me,” he said, 
swiping one of my cigarets, “If you see 


sacks has come over 


“You're 


in the world,” 


mad at nobody 











gionat peers 


‘Mam, Corporal Peyton has a complaint 
to make about damn quarters” 
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the guy who hit me with that flower- 
ie 
“Yeah?” 

“Tell him that I ain't sore about it. 
Tell him he’s still my best buddy. If 
it hadn't been for that begonia I would 
never have met Love Duck.” 

“Love Duck?” 

“Alicia Sponsberg. 
Bethesda.” 

“How about Hootie?” 

“Kid stuff.” Chuck flicked ashes on 
my pillow. “This is the real thing. 
Me and Love Duck might even get 
hitched. I never felt so good before.” 

“This guy didn't mean to hit you, 
Chuck.” 

“Forget it.” 

“How about Hootie?” 

“This guy can have her,” said Chuck. 
“She is a nice girl, if you like be- 
gonias.” 

“Hootie won't even speak to this 
guy.” 


My nurse at 


“You—uh that is—this guy ought 
to send her some flowers. A begonia, 
maybe.” 


“I did,” I said. 
“Make out?” 
“Don't know yet. 
“Whassamater?” 


“He, I mean.” 


Oh God!” 


“I forgot about Ashby. He'll find 
out I did it.” 

“Well,” said Chuck. “Git your 
pants on. We got to work fast.” 


—which was probably the first time 
in history that a “murderer” and his 
victim ever teamed up to foil a de- 
tective. 

Chuck called Hootie for me. He 
talked fast for nearly five minutes. 
Then he handed the ‘phone to me. 

“Nhello,” said Hootie. 

“I love you like nothing human,” 
I said. 

“Stinkeeee . . .” 

“You mean you forgive me.” 

“Today is pay day,” she sang. “Well, 
act like it.” 

“I'm sorry about the begonia.” 

“To heck with begonias. Come on 
out.” 

“Listen, stick your head out the win- 
dow and see if there’s a jerk standing 
out front.” 

A long pause. 

“Yes,” said Hootie, puzzled. “There 
is a jerk looking up at my window. His 
beard keeps falling off.” 

“I wonder,” I said happily, “if you 
could spare another begonia . . .” 

Chuck and I destroyed the evidence 
at the flower shop. Not that Ashby 
would check on it anyhow. He thinks 
Hootie is the murderess. “She's a 
fiend from hell,” he told us at the bar- 
racks. Hootie threw seven flower pots 
at him, scoring one near-miss. 

Ashby, limping slightly, is now taking 
an MCI course in accounting. END 











TO THE GRASS 
AT PENDLETON 


Here's a poem to the grass, 
The grass that we have grown 
Upon this arid wasteland, 
The grass that we have sown. 


The grass that we have planted 
With tender, loving care; 
Deposited into the earth, 
And let it nurture there. 


And here is to our Colonel, 
Who said with clipped precision, 
"This here grass will up and grow— 
And do so in unison!" 


We recall the topsoil 
We hauled from fertile field, 
To spread upon our sandy slopes 
And thus increase the yield. 


Remember, too, the weary men, 
Stout of heart and spirit, 

Who toiled on the enterprise; 
They have earned their merit. 


There was the working party, 
Of glum, disgruntled men 

Who spent their time complaining. 
And then complained again. 


There were the husky laborers 
Performing E.P.D.; 

They worked aforesaid project, 
Although reluctantly. 


Of course there was the noble staff, 
Who, with a noisy shout, 

Found the men inclined toward sloth 
So turned the beggars out. 


The Motor Transport Section 
Contributed it's share, 

By bringing in the soil and seed, 
So we could place it where 


The Colonel had directed. 
Then the Corps would show 

Despite the sun and all it's rays... 
That damned old grass would grow! 


And sure enough a seedling 
Popped up now and then . . 

Another . . . and another! 
And another one again! 


Until at last our arid grounds, 
Once so cold and barren, 
Became a warm, green carpet, 


Such as you'd find in Erin. 


A tribute to the workmanship 
Of all who took for granted 


The Colonel's word the grass would grow, 


Wherever it was planted. 


And here is to the rain that came, 
One dark and gloomy day, 


Picked the grass up in it's course... 


And washed it all away. 
—James H. Holt 














SOUND OFF (cont.) 


ee a oe 


The following first named per- 
sons seek information concerning 
the whereabouts of the second- 
named. 


x**wewek kkk *& 


Charles P. Langworthy, East Richard 
St., Miamisburg, Ohio, to locate former 
members of the Ist Signal Company, First 
Marine Division, who served with this 
unit between 1941 through 1944. 

_ 

George Gansworth, 1708 Foulkrod St., 
Philadeplhia 24, Pa., concerning the 
whereabouts of PFC Duncan Tulk, pro- 
bably discharged in 1945-46, who was 
formerly with Easy Battery, 2nd Bn., 
Thirteenth Marines. 

. 28 

W. G. Schroeder, Box #552, USNAS, 
Coco Solo, Canal Zone, concerning the 
present address of Merlin R. Middleton, 
formerly with the Marines at Dutch Har- 
bor, Alaska in 1946-47. 

-e 2 

SSgt. Earl I. Smith USMC, Hq, MW- 
RD., 937 Court and Customs House, 1114 
Market St., St. Louis 1, Mo., concerning 
the whereabouts of former MSGT. James 
M. Wooten of Hazard, Ky., who came 
through Parris Island in platoon #78, 
July, 1940. 

* * + 

SSgt. B. F. Westergard (Ret’d), Gen. 
Del., Los Angeles, Calif., to hear from 
any of the old friends he served with at 
posts all over the world. 

* + * 

N. H. Jones, Franfort, Ohio., to contact 
“Cornell Co-jerean,” a member of Platoon 
320 at Parris Island in 1943, and whose 
home is believed to be in Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 


Charles T. Brown, 146 Nor. 13th St., 
Newark, N. J., to hear from MSgt. Jo- 
seph Duforney, formerly with AES-42 at 
Cherry Point, N. C., and any one else 
who served with him in VMF-441 at Roi 
Island, Kwajalein or in Platoon 331 at 
Parris Island in 1943. 

se 6 

Henry E. Wahl, 410 S. Park, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., to contact Leslie R. Badg- 
ley, a former Marine corporal, and send 
him a set of pictures of the Palau Islands. 

* 2 « 

Sgt. John A. Price, USMC, VMF-533 
(n), %FPO San Francisco, Calif., con- 
cerning the present address of Sgt. Oliver 
Earl Thwaits, believed to be in Guam or 
China. 

® ¢ 8 

Ex-Corp. Carl L. Smith, 19 Foster St., 
Barre, Vt., to hear from any of his old 
buddies from the 2nd Bomb Disposal 
Group, FMF. 

* 7 > 

Sgt. Paul Hartle, HQMC, PO Box 1918, 
Washington, D. C. to hear from any of 
the Marines who came through Parris 
Island in Platoon 286 of 1946. 
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STAR REPORTERS 
Greene. Random House, Inc 
York. $3.00 


By Ward 
New 


HE task of compiling a collectior 
of writings 


DOOK seen 


into a 
to be an easy undertaking Bu 
when the 


stories of prominent newspaper report 


writings are limited to 
ers, the selection 

Ward Green 
men to 


presents a probl 
asked 100 newspaper 
t 


name the outstanding stori 


they recalled from their years of ex 


perience As a result, a thousand 


stories were suggested Mr. Greene 


47° 


chose 34 top stories and found that he 
had chosen 34 star reporters at the 
Same time 


Concerning the 34 stories selected 
Mr. Greene would be the last to profess 
Divine selected them 
Many who read 
“What made that guy Greene think this 


was a great story.” 


Inspiration had 


this book will a 


may take them 
I'll take 


acknowl 


However, the reader 


or leave them Personally 
them. Practically all of the 
edged great reporters are included and 
the topics vary 

“The Death of Rodriquez” by 
Davis; the 


excursion steamer Cre 


Rich 
ard Harding story of 
burning of the 
eral Slocum by Lindsay Denison; Ev: 
lyn Nesbit's story at the trial of Harry 
Thaw, by Irvin S. Cobb; the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee by H. L 
Mencken; Heywood Broun’s hum 
story of a Yale-Princeton football game 
“A Woman Burns 
were favorites with this reviewer 
Other 


written 


and Gene Fowler's 
contributors include 

Floyd Gibbons 

Westbrook Pegles 
Bill Corum and John 
Steinbeck. Stories about the Galveston 
Tidal Wave, Billy Sunday, the Lind 
berg Flight and Walter Johnson's twi 
light victory 
1924 World 
pleasant 


famous 
Arthur Brisbane 
Grantland' Ric« 


Damon Runyon 


over the Giants in the 
Series add 


this 


variety and 


long col 


—W.F.K. 


nostalgia to 
lection of shorts 
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By Joseph Leeming. J. B. Lippin- 
ott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.69 


often been repeated that no 
really without a 


It makes littl 


happy 
difference 
side interest may be— 
gardening, painting 


anything will 


with many 
field of 


reader an intro- 


a writer 
experience in the 
gives th 
more than 100 fascinating 


do for 


information 


profit 
each 
; sufficiently detailed to enable a 


pleasure and 


given on 


to weigh its merits in his mind 
ide whether he would like to 
uy Metalcraft, leathercraft 

| } + . L 
ry-making, pottery-making, plas 
tics, and 
the better 


the book The less 


parlor magic are a few of 

10wn hobbies explained in 
crafts of 
frog -raising toy -making 


familiar 
taxidermy 
handwriting analysis, button-decorating 
rug-weaving, and artificial flower-mak 
ing are also included 
All of 
the creat e type 
their 


book's 100 odd hobbies ars 
and they are pre 


sented value as a means of 


extra money Suggestions as 


of raw materials, probable 


prices, and tips on marketing 
finished craft product are included 
the discussion of each hobby 

Many readers will find 


within its 


ideas for 
profitable pastimes 


| pages 
Many others will discover the 


simple 
of making things 
—C.M. 


fun and enjoyment 


with their hands 





BRIGHT FEATHER 
ert Wilder G. P 
New York 


By Rob- 
Putnam's Sons, 


$3.00 


United 
Indians 


HE war 
States and the 


between the 
Seminole 
draw—and a 
interesting. 


was Officially a 


drawn contest isn't very 


However, Robert Wilder added a few 
odds and ends to this outrageously 
mismatched battle, and colored it with 
a dashing and fearless hero, a sultry 
femme d'amour, and a 
sweet, virtuous heroine. Flavored with 
blood, bang-bang, and an abundance 
of lust, the result is “Bright Feather”— 
a pretty fair novel 

The hero is Clayfield Hammond, a 
young idealist who, when he isn't being 


and passionate 


played for a sucker, makes a fool of 
himself on his own. The wanton wo- 
is Clair Lechane—a gal who is 
out for what she can get Virtue is 
Rogers who 
years and 


man 


personified in simple Sue 
sticks to her knitting for 
years waiting for Clay 


That is not complicated enough to 


cause any trouble There are other 
characters very important to the story. 
“Old Clay” Hammond, for instance, 
is hated by everyone including his 
“Old Clay” writes 
his law with his shooting iron, banging 
away at both the Indians and the 
whites, to grab off a plantation empire 
for himself 

Jamie Beulow, the rake-hell, con- 
cerns himself mainly with brandy, 
brawls, and brothels and has a whale 

introducing our hero, who 
in his hair, to these fervid 
pleasures in St. Augustine. 

Asseola, the Indian who was young 
Clay’s boyhood friend, is the only 
character with any of dignity 
or moral courage. Asseola, sickened by 
the way the whites have overrun the 
Seminole lands, leads the Indians in 
war against the whites and his friend 
Clay 

In addition to copious 
lovemaking, the 


grandson, the hero 


of a time 


has hay 


sense 


gore, and 
wholesale book has 
lots of surprises for the reader. After 
Mr. Wilder gets warmed up he unfolds 
an adventure-packed yarn. —W.F.K. 
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MARINE FROM VIRGINIA 





AIRBORNE WARFARE QS 


~ 


By Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin ~ 







Based on operations of World 
War II, this book is designed ‘to 


present the problems of airborne -_—< \- 
warfare to the reader. $3.00 ~ ER 


| By John Steinbeck 








lan 


HATCHER’S NOTEBOOK 
By Julian S. Hatcher. 


Choice selections from forty 
years work by one of the world’s 
outstanding authorities on small 
.. © arms. $5.00 








THE THIRD MARINE 
DIVISION 


By Aurthur, Cohlmia and Vance 


History of the division during 
the past war with generous illus- 
trations, maps and a complete 
text. $5.00 











SHANNON’S WAY 
, By A. J. Cronin 
The struggle of Robert Shannon 
br j of “The Green Years” to marry 


Jean Law and continue medical 
research. $3.00 








\\\ 





Typical personal letters of a Ma- 
rine during the past war. $2.50 





DAYS OF PROMISE 
By Louis Stevens 


A cavalcade, from Appomattox 
to World War Hl, of a family 
born in Virginia and raised in 
Kansas. $3.50 





A RUSSIAN JOURNAL 


What the people should know 
about the ordinary man and 
woman of Russia today.  Illus- 
trated. $3.75 





MODERN JUDO 

By Charles Yerkow 

A complete reference library on 
the art of close combat in two 
volumes. $6.00 per set. 





DO. OR DIE 
By Col. A. J. D. Biddle 


Basic principles of judo with 
generous illustrations. $1.00 





GUIDEBOOK FOR 
MARINES 


Revised Edition 


With many additions to help the 
enlisted man. $1.00 





STAR REPORTER 


Edited by Ward Greene 


Greatest American news stories, 
reprinted just as they originally 
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ARMORED WARFARE..........- $ 2.50 
os ae a enter emarea asec ss . cae ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS: 
ave send : Select titles desired from this 
page and others throughout the 
MILITARY HISTORY magazine. Please use order form 
AMERICAN SEAPOWER SINCE provided. All books are postpaid. 
Dt sadeneaeanséenceekeeeet $ 5.00 If you desire a book which is not 
OU poet ME oe oy NEUES ESETORSSE : ao listed, add it to your order. We 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE heal : are prepared to ship any book now 
— EE Pte $ 4.00 in print. Prices subject to change 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Ii... .$ 5.00 without notice. 
LANDING OPERATIONS......... $ 7.50 
OPERATION CROSSROADS...... $ 3.00 - mpecieetnensaen 
Ca eee WAR AS | KNEW IT............ $ 3.75 
WAR THROUGH THE AGES...... $ 5.00 
FOR MEN ONLY................ $ 1.00 
FOREVER AMBER............... $ 1.49 
SPORTS LIBRARY FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS....$ 1.00 
GREAT GHOST STORIES OF 
. : I i ca ee $ 1.50 
ABOUT MARINES BAIT CASTING...............0- $150 | TUE WOMD................. $ 100 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED Dh, <¢theneanwas Okka ee cease $ 1.50 LAURA et ote gn ee ae $ 1.00 
STATES MARINE CORPS ...... $5.00 BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED...... $ 1.50 case Aceowuse. $ 2.78 
A RIBGON AND A STAR......... $275 BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS........ $ 1.50 NAVAL CusToes, TRADITIONS 
BETIO BEACHHEAD............ | FR etretnenetennenonnnss: , can cc aseces $ 2.20 
BEI 50 vtec ee ceeeceereeee ee eS TF, 
) = 5 ARP adage : oo et seaeirenaenNatnnarE: $ 1.50 on a cen . yo 
i RRA $ 4.00 | A. Serer $ 1.50 OVERDUE AND PRESUMED LosT.$ 275 
HISTORY OF THE SIXTH FOOTBALL “see eevee een eeeeeeeneee $ 1.50 PASSING BY '$ 3.00 
MARINE DIVISION. $ 5.00 GOLF *seereeeveeneeeeeeeeeeeeeneee $ 1.50 SEA CHASE pest sk Dail tial icin $ 3.00 
JOE POSS: PLYING MARINE.....5 2.50 RU JUTSD oan go eww eee. $ \eo PRINCE OF FOXES.............$ 3.00 
a by Lo a tee eee wees = yo RIDING .......................$ 189 MMUBARB ..................... $ 1.00 
amie LANES... $260 «NAR MARESMANGIOP ......... oy ey * eee : oa 
Se ES . coc cecescceeset Ge SIX-MAN FOOTBALL............ $ 1.50 SPEAKING FRANKLY............ : 3.50 
— aan. o: fi = ppeprseripptepneree 9050 Same gee "soos > tan 
ek ~  heeee SWIMMING cess ooo $150 THE EGG AND I... .... 0.008 278 
om hays —y Ary Moosereceens ; ao TENNIS ...................2-2-$ 1.50 JHE FEATHER MERCHANTS..... $ 1.00 
ee eeeseeeeene WRESTLING... {g aig9 «0 THE FIRST CAPTAIN............$ 3.50 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT THE FOXES OF HARROW....... $ 1.49 
ot case TF EOI a a THE GOLDEN HAWK........... $ 3.00 
.-$ 3. TENTH THE KING'S GENERAL.......... $ 2.75 
oo ae tae eee eee : aoe pone dagen ty THE LEDGER OF LYING DOG... .$ 3.00 
: THE MONEYMAN .............. 3.00 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND...$ 1.75 ’ THE SALEM FRIGATE........... ; 1.49 
THE U.S. MARINES ON ne $1.49 THE SHORT STORIES OF JAMES 
wns $ 3.50 BACHELOR'S QUARTERS........ $ 3.00 ee ET $ 1.49 
UNCOMMON VALOR........... $ 3.00 BY VALOUR & ARMS............ $1.49 THE WORLD'S BEST JOKES...... $ 1.00 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN CHALLENGE TO THE READER...$ 1.00 UNCONQUERED ............... $ 3.00 
WORLD WAR Ii..............$ 4.50 EAGLE IN THE SKY.............$ 3.00 VIRGIN WITH BUTTERFLIES..... $ 1.00 
TR y x AIDS 
TRAINING AII eunun eames 
AMMUNITION ............... $ 5.00 
a pense ne eed — TO: LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P.O. BOX 1918, WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 
AVIATION MECHANICS 
SIMPLIFIED ..... ea e$ 3.95 seow: 
GUN CARE AND REPAIR. a eee ' 
MACHINE GUNNER'S 
TOAMIUOOE ....ccccccccces's $ .50 
MAP READING FOR THE 
RC a a $ 1.00 
lian aa scan GENTLEMEN: ENCLOSED FIND $ . PLEASE SHIP THE ITEMS 
THE OFFICER'S GUIDE..........$ 3.50 LISTED BELOW TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS: 
THINK IT OVER MATE......... $ 1.25 
KILL OR GET KILLED...........$ 2.50 BOOK TITLES: PRICE: 
SMALL UNIT TACTICS— 
ia ag $ 2.00 — $ 
MILITARY CLASSICS _ $ 
THE ART OF WAR. $ 1.50 
CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS. $ 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF WAR. iy 7” ———_—_—_———— $ 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE ROMANS.............. $ 1.50 
REVERIES ON THE ART OF WAR.S 1:50 { ) SETS, COMBAT ART—AT $2.00 PER SET $ 
a. _ re oo (IF ADDITIONAL SPACE IS NEEDED, PLEASE USE PERSONAL STATIONERY. 
NAPOLEON AND MODERN WAR. .$ 2.00 SORRY, NO C.0.D. ORDERS CAN BE FILLED) 
ERE: $ 2.00 
BATTLE STUDIES ............... $ 2.50 
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Air Attack on Bridge on Guadalcanal 


by Frederick D. Greenbowe 


Now available - A limited quantity of 
prints by famous Marine Corps Combat Artists. 


These 12'2” x 17” full-color 





reproductions, in sets of 

eight different pictures are $2.00 per set. 

They are suitable for framing and may be obtained 
by filling in and mailing 


4 the Leatherneck Bookshop coupon on the opposite page. 








we CHESTERFIELD 


Aways miner Pierien taste (Hoover smoxine 


> . 7 
4 
‘ Theyre Milder - thats 
why | always 
smoke Chesterfields” 


is re — 


Gis! a 


(ic TTE 
$ pane . 


* “4 i sf a 
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¢ AND TO KEEP PACE WITH 


hike EVER-INCREASING DEMAND 
Chesterfield is building another factory 


Ns 








ates 
— i if fig 


vyequo d Hagasor YR 


— it’s large —it’s modern and in the very heart 


of Tobaccoland where the Chesterfield Factory 





group and tobacco-ageing warehouses 


are already “A city within a city” 
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SO MILD ch $0 MILD theyll Satisfy You 





